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After  all  that  has  been  written  aurl  spoken  upon 
this  subject,  it  would  appear  that  very  little  re¬ 
mained  unsaid,  either  to  show  its  necessity  for  the 
improvement  of  mankind,  and  consequently,  for 
their  well-beinp ;  or  of  attempts  to  sliow  that  it 
failed  in  its  object,  and,  (as  has  often  been  the  case,) 
that  the  time  spent  in  its  ac(|uireiTient,  was  thrown 
away;  or,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  much  better 
spent  in  acquiring  knowledge  on  other  subjects. — 
But  when  new  reasons  are  offered  for  the  neglect 
of  the  study  of  classical  literature,  it  becomes  its 
advocates,  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  reasoning 
is  wrong,  and  proceeds  from  wrong  views  on  the 
subject,  to  be  prompt  in  refuting  it  and  in  ex|iosing 
the  errors  in  the  opinions  of  those,  who  would  do 
away  with  a  branch  of  study  which  has  contribut¬ 
ed  so  much  to  elevate  man  to  that  station  which 
be  at  present  occupies — and,  in  addition  to  this,  to 
show  its  uses — the  proper  object  of  the  study  of 
classical  literature,  and  the  inSuencethat  it  lias  on 
the  prosperity  of  society. 

I  would  by  no  means  be  undcrstooil  as  making 
this  the  all  important  branch  of  study,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  others.  All  that  I  wish  to  do  is,  to  give 
it  its  place  among  them,  and  that  place  according 
to  its  importance.  But  I  am  constrained  to  believe, 
that  many,  at  the  present  day.  when  they  discourse 
upon  it,  do  not  give  it  the  place  to  which  its  im¬ 
portance  entitles  it.  Scientific  knowledge  is  im¬ 
portant  in  the  relations  of  active  life,  and  that  im¬ 
portance  no  one  will  acknowledge  sooner  than  my¬ 
self.  I  will  even  go  farther,  it  is  necessary — ab¬ 
solutely  so,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  comparing  it 
with  classical  literature,  I  must  give  it  a  place  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  importance.  All  knowledge  is  use¬ 
ful,  and  certainly,  desirable  ;  but  it  by  no  means 
fuUowa,  that  it  is  equally  useful,  or  equally  desira¬ 
ble:  neither  does  it  follow  from  that,  that  classical 
literature  is  preferable' to  what  is  teinied  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  sciences,  nor  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  is  preferable  to  a  knowledge  of  the  clas¬ 
sics.  That  must  be  learned  from  other  considera¬ 
tions,  (viz.)  their  comparative  influence  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  society — of  the  nation— of  the  world. 
This  is  the  jp-eat  object  of  education,  to  improve  the 
QO0)l)t]{)Q  oftbe  human,  rase— to  Ijsgid  it  onwai;d.aQiI 


upward  to  that  high  station,  and  to  secure  the  en-  '! 
joym'feht  of  those  refined  pleasures,  to  which  igno-  ll 
ranee  must  forever  be  a  stranger ;  and  Those  branch- !! 
esofit,  which  operate  the  most  powerfully  in  bring-  j! 
ing  about  this  desirable  result,  are,  certaiply,  of  the  ii 
most  importance. 

Men  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  necessity  of  any 
branch  of  education,  from  its  application  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  department  of  life  in  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed,  or  to  their  particular  business.  By  way 
of  illustration,  allow  me  to  repeat  what  a  student:^ 
at  law  once  salil  in  my  hearing,  (viz.)  “  that  it  ij 
should  be  required  of  every  scholar,  at  least,  in  the  j: 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  to  study  Blackstone’s  I 
Commentary,  even  tothe  exclusion  of  some  branch-  II 
es  now  taught.”  Now,  the  truth  is,  this  young  ll 
man  found  it  very  useful  to  him  in  pursuing  his  le-  j{ 
gal  studies,  and  for  that  reason,  thought  it  the  most  jj 
important  branch  of  study  that  a  young  man  could  ij 
pursue  ;  so  we.  may  say  of  many  others.  What- 1; 
ever  is  immediately  useful  to  them,  that  they  es¬ 
teem  the  most  important. 

Perhaps  some  may  say,  that  those  branches  that 
are  immediately  useful,  are  the  most  important. — 
They  are  very  important,  1  know  ;  but  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  makes  the  assertion,  in  my  opinion,  over- . 
looks  the  object  of  education.  If  the  object  of  that  | 
was,  to  qualify  us  to  accomplish  our  oicn  private  ^, 
ends,  the  assertion  might  be  true ;  but  if  it  is  to  !1 
make  mankind  better  and  wiser — if  it  is  for  thejl 
benefit  of  them  as  a  whole — for  ibe  benefit  of  the  || 
world,  then,  the  assertion  is  untrue  ;  and  iljs  equally  j 
certain,  that  those  branches  of  education  which  are 
most  conducive  to  that  end,  are  the  most  useful. — 
Then  the  conclcrsion  is,  these  ought  they  to  learn,  jj 
and  not  to  leave  the  others  unlearned.  |l 

One  thing  that  has  tended  greatly  to  discourage  ji 
the  study  of  classical  Uteratnre,  is  the  8ii|>erficial  m 
tBanncr  in  which  many  study  it.  If  any  thing  is  i| 
worth  learning  at  all,  it  is  worth  learning  well ;  ji 
and  if  the  classics  ate  worth  studying  at  all,  no  one  |l 
should  rest  satisfied  with  a  superficial  knowledge  ij 
of  them.  A  smattering,  as  it  is  called,  certainly  ii 
can  not  benefit  any  one,  and  by  oiir  satisfying  our-  Ii 
selves  with  a.  smattering,  we  discourage  others  ini' 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge.  We  !| 
(we  often  say,)  have  studied  the  classics,  and  never  || 
received  any  particular  benefit  from  them,  when  ij 
the  truth  is,  if  we  had  studied  them,  and  not  con¬ 
tented  ourselves  with  a  smattering  of  them,  we 
should  have  been  benefited — they  would  have  fur¬ 
nished  a  rich  feast  for  the  mind — purified  and  re¬ 
fined  it,  and  fitted  it,  pre-eminently  so,  for  tlie  en¬ 
joyment  of  those  pleasures  they  so  abundantly  af¬ 
ford.  Sup)M)se  any  one  should  proceed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  in  the  study  of  other  things :  for  example,  in  the 
study  of  the  multiplication  table,  and  then,  because 
they  had  obtained  only  a  smattering  of  that,  per¬ 
haps  studied  just  enough  to  know  that  there  was! 
such  a  table,  to  conclude,  that  as  it  is  of  no  use  to 
them,  it  can  not  benefit  any  one  to  know  it  well,  I 
who  would  not  mock  at  their  folly  ?  I  can  spend  j 
my  time  more  profitably  on  this  occasion,  than  in  I 
farther  exposing  the  folly  of  this,  and  yet,  it  is  the  i 
foundation  of  the  argument  against  the  study  of  the  j 
classics,  which  I  have  just  noticed. 

Another  cause  that  has  tended  to  discourage  the* 
study  of  classical  literature,  is  the  habit  of  manjf 
individuals,  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  them — 
— who  do  not  know  even  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  in  which  they  are  written — of  pretending  to 
make  criticisms  on  them.  Such  persons,  not  only 
discourage  the  study  of  the  classics,  but  oftentimes 
expose  themselves,  not  only  to  be  inoposed  upon, 
but  to  be  ridiculed.  No  man  ever  raised  l^mself 
one  vfhit  IQ,  my  estimation,  by  pretendlng^  to,  a, 


knowledge  of  something,  that  I  knew  hipvto  be  ig¬ 
norant  of.  It  always  shows  an  incapability  to  ao 
justice  to  a  sobjftff,  in  the  examicaiion  of  wi&icj), 
such  helps  are  sought  for.  My  heart  has  ofhra 
ached  for  those,  whom  1  have  known  thus  to  expose 
themselves. 

Thu^rnuch  have  I  said  by  way  rtf  introduction 
to  my  subject.  I  have  endeavored  to  remove  soide 
errors  and  establish  some  principles,  so  tharthere 
might  be  nothing  in  the  way  to  a  correct  ipg^er- 
stauding  of  this  question.  How  well  1  have  s)m-' 
ceeiled,  is  for  you  to  determine.  I  have  told  y^ 
that  the  object  of  education  was  to  benefit  the  world 
of  mankind,  and  that  the  importance  of  any  branch 
of  it,  was  to  be  determined  by  influence  upon 
them  generally.  Now,  I  ask  yon,  to  (bllow  me  in 
the  examination  of  the  effects  of  classictl  Uteratme 
on  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

F rom  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world ;  at  least,  as 
far  back  as  the  records  in  the  possessioo  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  extend,  the  classics  have  formed 
an  imjKirtant  branch  of  education.  An  acquain¬ 
tance  with  them  has  been  sought  after  with  an 
avidity,  which  can  not  be  parallelled  in  any  other 
department  of  learning.  In  the  earlier  ages,  when 
the  means  for  acquiring  them  at  home  were  not 
provided,  the  student  could  not  be  said  to  have 
completed  his  course  of  study,  until  by  iravelUng, 
he  bad  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  foreign  nations — until  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  different  doctrines  oiTttpeir 
philos(f))hers,  and  their  modes  of  thinking  and  rea- 
sonina,  whiyb  could  be  learned  only  oy  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  their  literature.  If  w$  extend  our 
in»|uirie3  farther,  wc  shall  find  that  the  best  days 
of  the  ancient  republics — the  time  when  ^ey  were 
in  the  height  of  their  glory’ — in  their  liapnleet  and 
most  prosperous  condition — when  they  ffburisjl^ 
in  arts,  and  triumphed  in  arms — when  the,Vi8flmn 
of  their  councils  was  most  wise,  and  they  desired 
that  renown,  which  has  perpetuated  t namm 
through  the  mists  of  ages,  that  then,  classical  lit¬ 
erature  held  that  place  to  which  in  their  estima-. 
tinn,  and  in  the  estimation  of  your  speake?^  its  im¬ 
portance  entitles  it.  An  acquaintance  with  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  foreign  countries,  and  of  their  own  coBnr 
try  was  required  ;  yds,  more,  made  aneeaasary  re?, 
ipiisite. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  means  for  advancing 
any  country  in  civilization,  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
manners,  cu.stnmsand  conditions  of  other  countriee. 
How  is  this  knowledge  to  be  gained  without  a 
knowledge  of  general  literature?  The  truth  is,  it 
can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way.  So  long,  ihen, 
as  civilization  and  refinement  are  the  hoabt  of  our 
country,  do  not  let  us  forget  the  means  throogh, 
which  it  is  obtained ;  nor,  deceiviag  ourselves  with 
the  illusion,  that  we  have  already  attained  the  sum- 
iniir— the  furthermost  goal,  lay  them  aside  as  no 
tOBger  useful.  Let  us  foster  them  with  iocieasiiig 
anxiety  and  continued  care,  that  we  may  continue 
to  rean  the  same  rich  reward  that  we  nave  done 
berrthfore.  In  the  language  of  poetry— 

“  Worship  the  lurf  where  Virgil  trod, 

And'thlnk  it  like  no  other  sod  ; 

And  euvrd  each  le-if  from  ShakespMt’s  tree. 

With  Druid  like  idolatry.” 

But  this  subject  may  be  fartlier  iUustrate(^bgr  a 
raference  to  particular  countries  in  different  am  of 
the  world.  To  go  no  farther  back  than  olaeeic 
Greece,  we  shall  find,  an  eminent  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  our  position.  This  country  inerMtsed  i/K 
power  and  importance,  only  in  proportion  to  the 
mental  cultivation  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  in  ikft 
days  of  Demosthenes  when  it  wm  most  renowgp) 
for  its  philosophy  and  learning— when  it  stoo^  as. 
thg  beacon  ligbuio^  the  .wi^ld  in  koowledge  and 
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fiaetiKat,  then  was  the  time  of  its  greatest  power.  ||  In  the  lowest  depth  of  degra<la(ion  and  ignorance.  1 
Roused  by  the  eloquence  of  its  orator,  Athens  could  i|  I  make  the  assertion  withoutfcar  of  successful  con- 
withs^pd  the  power  of  Philip;  and  by  the  wisdom  of  j,  tradiction,  that  there  is  not  a  more  dispirited,  down- 
its  philosophers,  could  effectually  guard  itselfagainstj' cast  people  in  Europe,  than  the  people  of  Italy. —  |! 
eyery  art  of  deception.  But  learning  was  neglect-  i  In  tliat  country  where  dwelt  the  jiroud  Roman,  the  |j 
ed,  and  Greece  lost  its  importance,  and  even  now,  'j  present  inhabitants  are  directly  the  reverse.  In|| 
were  it  not  for  its  former  glory— did  not  the  ruins  the  best  days  of  Rome,  classical  literature  received 
of  its  cities  and  temples,  pioclaitn  its  greatness  in  ;  attention ;  now  it  is  neglected.  It  is  true  that  other 
times  past ;  and  did  not  the  literatuie  of  its  “gold- 1  branches  of  learning  are  neglected,  but  we  can  say, 
en  age”  proclaim  the  wisdom  of  its  philosophers,  |,  as  we  said  when  speaking  of  Greece,  their  neglect 
and  the  refinement  of  its  people,  its  name  only  '  followed  the  neglect  of  classical  literature, 
would  be  known.  !j  If  we  come  down  one  step  farther  in  the  history 

I  can  not  pass  on  without  making  the  remark,  'of  the  world,  we  shall  find  another  examjtle  of  the 
that  classical  literature  formed  the  most  important  |  truth  of  our  position.  1  refer  to  the  dark  ages.  At 
item  in  the  education  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  equally  j.  this  time,  there  was  an  entire  neglect  of  classical 
true,  that  they  were  possessed  of,  and  cultivated  literature,  at  least,  only  a  very  few  were  irrivileged 
much  other  learning,  but  to  illustrate  its  com  para- '  with  it.  The  refined  state  of  society  preceding 
tive  influence  upon  them  in  improving  their  con- |i  that  period,  when  the  classics  were  studied  to  a 
dition,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  when  they  ;  great  extent,  and  the  ignorance,  sujierstition,  and 
began  to  neglect  classical  literature,  all  other  !  degradation  that  followed  when  they  were  neglect- 
branches  began  to  be  neglected,  and  when  thati  ed,  is  an  argument  in  its  favor,  and  one  that  bears 
wliich  led  the  way  for  them  in  improvement,  had  jj  much  weight.  And  then,  the  ligiit  that  has  follow- 
wasted  away,  and  was  finally  forgotten,  they  fol- 1  ed,  on  the  study  of  them  being  revived,  is  yet  an- 
lowed,  and  were  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  i!  other  evidence  of  their  utility, 
that  obscured  Greece  and  her  glory.  |j  I  had  intended  to  examine  the  condition  of  France 

We  may  come  down  a  little  later  in  the  history  ;;  and  England  in  relation  to  this  paiticular ;  but,  al- 
of  the  world,  and  we  shall  find  an  example  no  less  ;  though  it  would  afiford  much  that  would  be  inter- 
illustrious  in  imperial  Rome.  The  height  of  pow- ji  esting,  and  many  facts  could  be  itroduced  which 
er — the  glory,  and  the  grandeur  of  this  city,  is  tew  ;  would  tend  to  illustrate  the  subject,  for  want  of 
familiar  to  the  general  reader,  to  need  even  a  pass-  v  time,  I  can  not  notice  them. 

ing  notice.  It  arose  from  the  lowestdepths  of  bar-  |i  I  must,  however,  call  your  attention  to  Geiraa- 
barisrn,  to,  I  had  almost  said,  the  jterfection  of  re-  '  ny.  The  station  that  this  country  occupies  in  the 
tinement.  It,  for  a  time,  was  the  gaiden  of  the  Ij  literary  world — the  renown  of  its  men  of  learning, 
world,  as  well  as  its  mistress.  Its  power  was  known  j' and  the  deference  that  is  paid  to  them  by  all  na- 
and  felt  by  the  proud  and  [rowerful  in  every  clime,  tions,  entitles  it  to  a  separate  consideration.  One 
and  even  the  solitary  wanderer  in  the  dreary  de-  {!  of  our  own  countrymen  has  declared  thetu  to  be  a 
sert,  learned  to  respect  the  Roman  name.  jeeutury  in  advance  of  any  other  nation  on  the  globe. 

It  is  equally  true  in  this  example,  as  in  the  other.  Now',  it  is  a  fact  known  to  every  one,  that  the  par- 
that  this  city  increased  in  importance  only  in  jiro-  j  ticular  branch  of  learning  in  which  they  excel,  is 
portion  as  its  inhabitants  improved  in  knowledge,  jin  classical  literature.  Then  the  conclusion  must 
and  we  see  that  among  the  branches  of  education  |  be,  that  it  is  to  that,  they  owe  their  present  exalted 
pursued  by  them,  classical  literature  stood  first.  ^  condition,  and  were  this  the  only  example  we  could 
To  illustrate  this,  and  to-shew  the  effects  ofclassi-  ^cile,  we  should  consider  it  enough  to  establish,  at 
cal  learning,  a  notice  of  the  fact,  that  the  time  of  ||  least,  the  probability  of  the  fact.  j 

the  greatest  refinement  of  Rome,  was  the  time  its  :}  Allow  me  to  produce  one  more  example,  and  I 
gieatest  power,  may  be  sufficient.  Under  the  reign  will  leave  this  part  of  my  subject.  It  is  that  of  our 
of  the  emperor  Augustus,  Rome  was  in  her  glor^'. !!  own  country.  No  sooner  had  the  pilgrims  landed 
It  is  described  as  being  the  “  golden  ago.”  Virgil,  Ij  on  its  shores,  than  they  set  themselves  about  estab- 
when  describing  it,  puts  the  words  into  the  mr)uth  !  fishing  literary  institutions,  and  the  unrivalled  suc- 
of  Jupiter,  in  the  form  of  a  promise  to  Venus,  say-  j  cess  and  [trosperity  of  the  people,  has  been  parallel 
ing,  that  “then  the  fierce  ages  shall  grow  mild,”  j  to  their  exertions  in  this  respect.  Institutions  of 
etc.  Other  writers  speak  of  that  as  the  happiest  j  the  kind  have  been  multiplied  and  the  people  have 
period  in  the  history  of  that  people  :  and  as  the  pe-  j  continued  to  improve.  But  we  may  be  told  in  this 
riod  of  their  greatest  power.  j  case,  as  we  have  anticipated  in  a  former  one,  that 

The  assiduity  with  w’hich  the  study  of  classical  there  are  other  branches  of  learning  taught  here, 
literature  was  pursued  then,  is  sufficient  to  show  i  besides  classical  literature.  It  is  true,  there  are, 
w’hat  importance  was  attached  to  it,  by  the  Ro-  |  but  that  is  no  proof  of  their  superior  importance. — 
mans  of  that  age.  The  examples  of  greatness  j  We  have  shewed  in  anothei  place,  that  classical 
afforded  them  hy  means  of  the  classics,  indeed,  of  '  literature  stood  first,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
every  noble  virtue,  inspired  them  with  new  reso-  what  has  been  said. 

lution  to  go  forward.  To  show  the  importance  These  examples  will,  I  trust,  besufficient  to  es- 
which  they  attached  to  these  examples,  a  short  ex-  tablish  the  importance  of  classical  literature  for  the 
tract  from  Sallust  will  be  sufficient.  “  I  have  often  |  improvement  of  society,  and  the  good  of  mankind, 
heard,”  says  he,  “  that  Quintus  Maximus,  Publius  i  We  have  found  in  every  case,  when  that  has  been 
Scipio,  andotherdisiiriguished  men  of  our  country,  (cultivated,  there  has  been  a  spirit  of  improvement, 
were  accustomed  to  say,  that  when  they  hxiked  j  and  when  it  has  been  neglected,  the  people  have 
upon  the  statues  of  their  ancestors,  their  minds  sunk  in  ignorance  and  folly— that  darkness  has  ob- 
were  most  effectually  led  to  pursue  an  honorable  Iscured  the  land,  and  that  mental  night  has  hung 
course.  We  may  well  suppose,”  adds  the  same  over  the  people,  that  paralizes  every  effort  at  im- 
author,  “  that  neither  the  mere  wax  of  which  they  provement. 

were  made,  nor  the  form  it  had  assumed,  possessed  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  in  this  place,  that  in 
sneh  power  in  themselves;  but  the  memory  of  their  the  prosperous  days  of  different  countries,  the  rulers 
renowned  deeds,  increased  the  desire  in  the  hearts  1  have  fosteied  learned  men,  and  every  encourage- 
of  these  distinguished  men,  so  that  they  could  nut  |  ment  has  been  held  out  to  them.  This  shows  the 
rest  satisfied  before  that  their  honors  had  equalled  '  importance  that  wise  men  have  attached  to  the  ed- 
tbe  fame  and  glory  of  those  men  they  strove  to  im-  i  ucation  of  the  people.  It  shows  their  firm  convic- 
itate.”  i  tion,  that  the  prosperity  of  any  people  depends  on 

The  true  secret  of  the  inffuenceof  classical  liter-  I  their  intelligence, 
atute,  seems  to  be  set  forth  in  this  short  extract.  It  |  I  come  now  to  a  considetation  of  those  objections 
is  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  those  who  urged  against  the  study  of  classical  literature,  de- 
have  gone  before  us,  that  we  are  led  onward  and  rived  from  a  science  of  recent  origin,  (viz.,)  Phre- 
upward,  and  so  sensible  were  the  Romans  of  this,  nology.  After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  neces- 
that  they  not  only  read  the  history  of  their  great  gity  of  this  branch  of  education,  it  seems  quite  un¬ 
men,  but  provided  themselves  with  their  statues  necessary  to  consider  objections.  If  the  classics 
that  they  might  be  the  oftener  reminded  of  them.  are  as  requisite  as  we  have  judged  them  to  be,  and 
But  classical  literature  began  to  be  neglected  by  as  important  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
Romans,  and  where,  and  what  is  Rome  now  ?  they  are,  the  conclusion  must  be,  that  whatever 


tends  to  discourage  the  pursuit  ofihenveveiulw~^ 
it  claims  to  be  science,  is  unworihy  of  tharns**^ 
and  is  false  in  its  principles,  whether  it  is  p},. 
ogy  or  any  thing  else.  I  have  endeavored  los^* 
but  with  what  success,  I  leave  it  to  tr.y  auditor 
determine,  that  classical  literature  is  requisi^  «*** 
cessarily  so,  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.  ’  Tf  i 
have  succeeded  in  my  attempt,  notonlv  th«  "nec  ^ 
sity  that  the  youth  of  our  country,  and  of  othr 

countries,  should  be  instructed  in  it,  will  apnea  ^ 
but  the  claitns  of  atiy  so-called  science  to  our  at’ 
tention,  whose  principles  are  trpposed  to  the  stud' 
of  it,  will  appear  equally  plain.  ^ 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  nnderstoo<l  by  these  re 
marks,  that  I  reject  Phrenology  as  false  in  its  prinl 
ciples,  and  unworthy  of  our  attention;  fori  aiii 
ready  to  say  now,  as  I  have  said  heretofore,  when 
occasion  required  it,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  many  things  in  Phrenology  ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  I  say  with  equal  frankness,  that  there 
are  many  things  incorporated  with  it,  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  untrue.  That  part  of  it  founded  on  facts, 
which  have  been  ascertained  by  observation,  must 
be  true  ;  but  the  speculative  part  may  be  true, and 
as  in  that  part  where  it  conflicts  with  the  study  of 
classical  literature,  ir  may  be  untrue,  and  in  ray 
opinion,  is  untrue,  in  this  particular. 

Phrenology  teaches  that  all  the  faculties  of  ilie 
human  mind,  are,  in  themselves  considered,  good, 
as  for  example,  benevolence,  veneration,  hope,  et 
cetera;  and  that  deficiency,  or  immoderate  size 
and  excessive  activity,  are  alike  unfortunate.  Then 
the  practical  application  of  it  must  be  to  improve 
the  faculties.  In  this,  I  am  borne  out  by  the  pro- 
fessed  object  of  Phrenology,  in  its  application  as  a 
science,  to  the  improvement,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  phrenologists 
have  erred  exceedingly  in  their  speculations,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  study  of  classical  literature.  I  say 
nothing  concerning  their  speculations  upon  other 
subjects,  for  with  them,  I  have  nothing  to  do  on 
this  occasion ;  but  I  will  make  ray  remarks  so  that 
they  may  have  a  general  application. 

If  I  understand  their  speculations  on  this  point, 
they  are  in  substance  tins.  Those  only  should 
study  the  classics,  who  have  a  talent,  and  taste  fur 
them.  This  appears  very  plausible  at  first  vidw; 
but  after  it  is  examined,  it  loses  all  that  plausibility 
it  seemed  to  possess.  All  the  conclusion  that  we 
can  draw  from  it  is  this;  that  because  language 
and  ideality  are  small,  they  should  not  be  culti¬ 
vated  at  all,  but  rather,  should  beparalized  in  their 
activity  !  This  is  contrary  to  the  declared  object 
of  phrenology  in  its  practical  application,  which  is 
to  improve  the  weaker  faculties  by  cultivation,  and 
by  those  means,  and  by  care  in  their  cultivation, 
to  guard  against  excessive  activity  in  the  others.— 
These  faculties  that  we  have  mentioned,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  latter,  are-as  important  to  the  well-being 
of  mankind  as  any  other.  Mr.  Fowler  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  it,  says,  that  its  office  is  to  promote  “  good 
taste;  refinement  of  feeling  and  manners;  delica¬ 
cy;  sense  of  propriety ;  fancy;  love  of  polite  liter¬ 
ature,  belles  lettres,  and  a  chaste  and  elegant  style; 
the  faculty  which  perceives  and  admires  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  rich,  the  exquisite,  the  sentimental,  tb« 
perfect,  and  the  fine  arts  generally ;  which  gives 
impassioned  ecstacy  and  rapture  of  feeling,  ele¬ 
gance  and  beauty  of  style,  and  inspiration  to  poetry 
and  oratory;  softens  down  the  rougher  features  of 
man’s  nature,  and  creates  adesire  for  improvement 
and  perfection.”  Is  not  this  faculty  worthy  of  cul¬ 
tivation  ?  Away  with  those  speculations,  tliat 
teach,  that  because  it  is  not  fully  developed,  it 
should  not  be  cultivated  !  Make  this,  and  all  tbs 
others  what  they  should  be,  and  then  we  shall  bs 
qualified  for  the  full  measure  of  that  happiness, 
which  a  kind  Providence  has  placed  within  our 
reach  as  we  are  journeying  through  time. 

Suppose  we  should  appl^  the  same  reasoning  lo 
some  other  branch  of  learning,  to  the  mathematics, 
would  any  one  be  disposed  to  give  it  the  credit,  as 
in  the  other  case? — that  because  they  have  no  tasss 
for  that  branch  of  education,  they  should  not  study 
them?  If  the  speculation  should  be  reduced  to 
practice,  I  opine  there  would  be  quite  as  few  to 
pursue  them,  as  the  classics,  and  farther,  that  there 
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would  not  study  at  all.  This  last  hour  diy  having  in  exercise  the  amiable  sympathies 
is  ®  premise,  and  it  is  "  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  Lord  will  bless  us  and 

that  if  we  made  the  tastes  and  caprices  of  |  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us  and  give  us  peace. 

* .  fourteen  years  old,  our  standard  in  judging  |i  We  trust  to  see  a  great  and  a  joyous  gathering. — 

*hat  he  should  do,  I  fear  that  quite  as  many  of;;  To  greet  brethren  and  sisters  of  lil;c  precious  faith, 
would  spend  their  time  in  idleness,  as  would  ,  from  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the 
'  enpiged  in  improving  their  minds  in  useful  h  South,  that  we  may  take  sweet  counsel  together 
^wledge.  i  Sp  house  of  God  in  company.  We  hope 

No  one  is  willing  to  carry  out  the  principle  in  its  ;  that  in  the  spirit  of  gootl  will,  the  brethren  who 
■DDlicadon  in  this  instance,  for  their  gootl  sense  ;  signed  the  petition  will  also  feel  impelled  to  visit  us,  j| ‘I'f*’'*’'***’* 
dictates  better.  Neither  are  they  willing  to  carry  ;  lesf  their  absence  should  excite  suiiuises  not  grate- 1|  Embroidery  and  Plain  Sewing,  $1.00  per  Term,  extra 
it  out  in  its  application  to  the  mathematics.  But,  ful  to  hear,  and  perhaps  not  just.  Wc  send  them  ij  Drawing — Painting,  3.00  “  •• 

we  have  shown  almve,  that  in  importance  to  the  the  greetings  and  the  invitation  of  a  warm  heart,  ||  Latin  or  French  Language,  3.00  "  “ 

well-being  and  improvement  of  mankind,  the  clas- H  that  loves  them  much,  though  it  loves  the  Great  ||  Music  on  the  Pmnn  10.00  “  <• 

sics  stand  first,  pre-eminently  so;  and  if  in  those  Cau.se  more.  Come,  brethren,  and  together  we  ij 

branches  of  less  importance — indeed,  to  carry  out  II  will  find  "strength  aud  beauty  in  the  sanctuary,”^ 
the  principle  to  its  full  extent,  if  in  no  other  depart-  jand  bless  God  for  the  hope  in  thereformatoiy  power  !| 
ment  of  life,  it  holds  gool,  why  should  it  in  this,  |, of  the  Gospel,  that  no  defeat  can  weaken.  "The|j 
one  of  the  most  importance?  The  truth  is,  it  does  .joy  of  the  Lord,”  shall  be  our  strength,  and  devo- 
not  hold  gotKi.  and  Phtenologv,  so  far  from  dis- jUion  to  truth  on r  beauty. 

couraging  the  study  of  classical  literature,  holdsout  ii  Every  possible  arrangement  will  be  made  for  the 
the  strongest  inducements  possible  to  pursue  it.  |■enterlainmentandcomfortofourfriendsfrom  abroad. 

Avery  concise  rule,  for  determining  the  truth  i  people  here  are  “given  to  hospitality,”  and 
of  general  principles,  is,  to  apply  them  in  extreme  i  they  will  exercise  this  excellent  disposition  with  an 
cases,  and  if  they  hold  true  there,  the  supposition  i  extra  zeal.  They  have  long  anticipated  the  plea- 
is,  that  they  are  correct.  This  speculation  against  ■  g„re9  of  the  occasion;  they  have  set  their  hearts 
the  study  of  the  classics,  we  have  applied  in  ex-  i^on  a  holy  and  joyous  festival,  and  the  whole  soul 
treme  cases,  and^  finil  that  it  does  not  hold  true.  willibe  engaged  that  there  be  no  lack  in  the  essen- 
The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  it  is  a  mere  specula-  jj  tials  of  enjoyment.  Come  then,  from  near  and 
lion,  founded  in  error.  We  find,  also,  that  Phre- i,  af.,|.j  Come,  and  fear  not  a  beseiged  Jerusalem! 
nology,  the  science  whose  principles  have  been  ji  Come,  and  every  fibre  of  our  being  shall  swell 
supposed  to  be  opposed  to  the  study  of  classical  ^vith  tlie  blood  of  a  true  Universalist’s  heart,  and 
literature,  teaches  the  necessity  of  making  it  an  im- i|  (I, e  gfagp  of  (f,g  shall  be  a  sincere  “right 

portant  part  of  our  education.  Every  principle  j,  hand  of  Fellowship!”  May  the  God  of  infinite 
that  inspires  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist,  urges  ;|  grace  ordain  that  when  the  festival  is  past,  the  re¬ 
us  on  to  pursue  them,  and  draw  from  their  store-  u  turning  friends  may  bear  the  report  far  and  wide — 

“  There  was  great  jm/  in  that  city 


house  the  rich  treasures  of  virtue  and  patriotism. 

Fellow  Philotimians,  goon,  then;  persevere  in 
this,  the  most  important  branch  of  your  education — 
improve  in  knowledge,  and  in  every  thing  noble 
that  adorns  the  mind,,  thus  verifying  the  tiuth  of 
your  motto  that,  “  The  fire  of  the  mind,  is  a  flame 
of  glory." 


THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

We  have  received,  probably  from  Br.  Bacon,  P.-istor 


The  Delegates,  Ministers  and  Friends,  will 
I  please  call  on  their  entrance  into  the  city,  at  the 
j  small  vestry  under  the  Universalist  Church  (Brick 
Church)  in  Westminster  street — vestry  entrance 
on  Union  street.  The  Council  will  meet  in  the 
large  vestry. 

Some  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  will  be 
in  waiting  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  on  the  morn- 1 
„  .  .  „  ...  ,10^8  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  to  direct  to! 

ofths  First  Universalist  Society  in  Providence.  R.  I..  a  i  pieces  of  entertainment  all  who  may  apply.  Ac  ' 


slip  containing  the  following  cordial  geneial  invitation  to  | 


j  ATTENTION!!! 

I  We  would  be  very  glad  if  those  subscribers  who  are. 

I  yet  owing  for  the  two  preceding  or  present  volumes, 

I  would  send  ns  the  money  immediately.  Wo  certainly 
i  need  it  very  much.  W’e  hate  to  dim,  much  less  to  beg 
{  for  that  which  is  our  due,  but  necessity  compels  ua  to  do 
^  both.  One  thing  we  are  determined  to  do,  (better  would 
j  it  have  been  for  ns,  had  we  made  this  resolution  and  ad- 
j  hered  to  it  a  year  ago.)  which  is.  to  .sfiike  from  onr  list, 

I  *lie  names  of  all  those  who  arc  owing  for  more  than  two 
!  years,  at  the  close  of  the  present  volume,  unless  they 
I  pay  all  or  a  part,  very  soon.  We  cannot  stand  it  to  get 
I  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt,  year  after  year,  (which 
’  debts  tee  have  to  pay)  for  theit  benefit  and  get  no  pay  in. 
return. 

D  0  try  and  excite  that  bump  of  eonseientiousness  of 
yoiira  ill  some  way  that  will  induce  you  to  An  justice  to 
ns  and  honor  to  yourselves.  Agents  too,  who  have 
money  in  their  h.ands,  will  nbiigc  ns  by  forwarding  tbe 
same,  with  the  names  of  those  who  have  paid  and  for 
what  volumes. 

N.  B.  If  those  who  are  owing  for  ihs  present  voF 
nnie  only,  will  forward  ns  three  dollars  dtStrent  mimey, 
free  of  postage,  they  shall  be  credited  in  full  for  this  and 
next  year.  Thus  brethren,  you  can  save  fifty  cents,  and 
at  tbe  same  time  oblige  ns. 


We  see  statements  from  the  papers  in  this  Slate  go-- 
i  ing  the  rounds  of  tbe  Union,  to  *he  effect  that  the  piin- 
commodaliona  will  be  provided  for  all  our  friends  ishment  of  placing  prisoners  in  the  stocks  and  slewlv 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  above  Convention,  together  I  from  abroad  who  will  accept  of  our  hospitalities  for  ji  dripping  cold  water  upon  their  heads,  has  been  revived 
with  directions  for  those  who  do  attend  where  to  apply  for  j|  the  occasion.  Come,  and  make  us  exceeding  glad  ‘I**  Prison  at  .Auburn.  We  have  seen  no  con- 


reception.  We  give  it  place  here,  rather  than  among 
tbe  Religious  Notices,  to  secure  for  it  an  earlier  and 
more  special  perusal  from  those  interested  in  it. 

A.  B.  G. 


by  a  great  gathering ! 
peace  and  prosperity. 


God  will  give  us  joy  and 
Amer». 


CONVENTION  NOTICE. 

The  United  States  General  Convention  of  Univtr enlists. 

Will  hold  their  session  in  this  city  (Providence) 
on  the  2l8t  and  22d  of  September.  A  petition  has , 
been  sent  to  the  Standing  Clerk  to  alter  the  place  Assistant, 
of  meeting,  because  of  the  political  difficulties  in  j 
this  State,  signed  by  nine  ministers.  This  is  the 
only  expiession  in  behalf  of  a  removal,  and  as  the 
Fir*  Society  of  Universalists  have  renewed  their 
invitation,  and  a  general  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
our  cause  unanimously  expressed  an  assurance  to  | 
the  friends  every  where  that  the  Convention  would  1 
be  greeted  with  cordiality  of  Christian  feeling,  the 
Clerk  has  published  the  notice  of  the  meeting  in  ! 
due  form.  We  do  assure  our  friends  thioiighout  I 
the  country,  that  rumor  has  not  altered  its  well 
known  character  in  reporting  the  state-of  things 
around  us,  and  that  the  stories  of  the  evils  occa¬ 
sioned  by  political  difficulties,  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  We  deem  it  decidedly  wrong  for 
our  friends  to  give  unquestioning  confidence  to  irre¬ 
sponsible  Rumor,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  earn- 
ew  and  sincere  expressions  of  the  minds  of  the 
brethren  here.  But  more  do  we  lament  the 
construction  that  has  been  put  upon  their  lan- 
lyage,  that  seems  to  question  its  sincerity — and 
directness.  Let  the  past  be  buried,  without  a  fomb- 
•lone.  [^Amen!] 

The  Convention  it  to  naeet  here.  And  to  the 
iHends  every  where,  we  tend  Christian  eaiutationt, 

Iffd  offef  to  thpm,(jot[)el,  hoaj^talUiet.  Coing  to.l 


CLINTON  LIBERAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  Male  Department  of  this  Instilntinn  will  cum 


tra(fictinn  of  this — though  we  are  very  sure  if  can  not  be 
true.  Will  niir  Auburn  friends  take  tbe  trcnble  to  enr- 
»ect  the  error  Tribune. 

N.  Y..  Statk  Fair  av»  Catti.x  Show. — The  next 
Fair  and  Cattle  show  of  the  State  .Axricnitiiral  society 
will  be  held  at  .Albany on  the2S:h  and  29th  instant.  We 
_  •.  i:,  11  m  1  Cl  .  L  ,n  L  1  I  have  received  a  hill  containing  a  list  of  the  nreminms 

meuce  tfs  Fall  Tern,  on  Monday.  September  19th.  under  ir  embraces  a  variety  of  articles,  and  the 

the  care  of  Rev.  H.  B.  Soule,  Principal ;  B.  Birdsall  ji  „r  premiums  ia  upwards  of  $3,060.  We  On- 

Professor  of  .Mathematics,  and  a  competent  and  elficient  ||  derstand  prep.'irations  are  heintr  made  to  render  it  in 
The  Eiiglisli  DepArtment  shall  receive  that  j;  every  respect  worthy  of  the  Agricullnral  character  of  the 


attention  which  will  render  it  worthy  the  confidence  and  ''  State.  Obserrer. 

patronage  of  all  the  friends  of  the  Institution.  It  is  de  Ii  The  Middletown  .Sentinel  of  last  week  savs.  as 
signed  to  introduce  into  it  all  the  studies  which  are 


I  1  lie  ;»i  iiniiciiiv»n  ,-,r:iiiiiic-i  i,i  liiK,  mrrr-R  wiyn,  ns  ^  Misa. 

!  Lncy  Wright,  a  maid,  was  enferin?  the  porch  of  St.  Ste- 
,  .  ,  ,  ......  M  phen’s  church  last  .Sunday,  Mr.  Abel  Binsham.  a  widow- 

taught  in  the  same  department  in  the  best  insfiluimns „p  ^nev  and  said.  “  WiRvon  marry  me 

in  the  country,  and  to  render  the  instraciion  in  them  Ij  to-d.av?”  She,  blushing,  said, ‘Yea.  Abel;’  They  were 
thorough.  j.  published  and  married  at  noon  by  the  Revi  Tboinas  J. 

Every  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  habits  and  morals  .j  Salter." 
of  the  students.  The  discipline  of  the  Institution  is  mild, Dow.vfat.i.  or  Svpxrstit'iox. — “  When  Twas  yonng,” 
but  shall  be  efficient.  x  ii  ’”•‘1  ’**’  "1'^  Scottish  lady,  recently,  folk  were  unco 

mu  1  11-  I  !!  fhared  at  water-devils,  called  water-kelpies;  but  noo 

The  bmU.ngs  are  undergoing  n^air-s,  whnih  wilbeu-jj  j 

der  them  more^niftirtahle  and  plea§atit  than  they  have|j  another  generation  I  might  oullite  the  vera  deevil 
been  for  some  time  paM.  Ij  himself.*’ 

The  Institute  is  expecting  from  its  friends  a  liberalpat- 1|  W  Tatlor.  of  Saratoga,  has  reaicned 

ronage.  And  it  is  reqpested  that  the  students  be  there,  |i  his  seat  in  the  State  Senate.  He  has  been  suffering 
if  possible,  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  in  order  1,  from  a  par.alytie  stroke  for  nearly  a  year  past,  which  in- 
that  they  may  commence  w.ilh  the  regniat  classes.  !'  capaciates  him  f^nbllc  hnsiness.  in  which  he  has  been 

®  I  honorably  onraged’lor  thirty  years  past. 

The  Female  Department  of  Uiis  instiluiion  wiH  cum-  ji  MRTAr.i.ic  Lios.— D.  Mignel  Munoz  has  peliriened 
menoe  tho  fMtmny  on  the  19th  September,  etthe-senoe  die  Meiicnn  government  for  the  eicliDiive  riehtof  mak- 
time  with  the  other  department.  j  ing  metallic  legs,  of  his  invention,  dnringihe  term  of  10 

Miss  C.  A.  White,  who  so  ably  and  successfully  con-'  He  reprewiiU  them  aafar  snperior  to  any  other 

J  .....  .  .  .  .  .  .  J  •  .u  !  Rind  of  a  iificial  legs  hitherto  invented.  With  one  of 

ducted  the  instruction  in  her  department  during  the  % 

Summer  Term,  will  continue  as  its  Principal.  Will  not  without  the  aid  of  cratches. 

the  friends  of  the  Inetitnte,  end  thoee  who  eppreciete  the  j.  Peaches  are  selling  ctgMesn  «nif«.a,batreHD  Loaib.. 
loiportMCR  RfFRDRiv  Education)  bear  in  mind, .that  the '  V  Die,  K},.- 


1 


From  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier.  ^  ...  „„ 

THE  LADIES’  FAIR  ]  live,  or  more  eager  to  dispose  oltheir  merchandize.  For  j  looking  on,  but  stiil  keeping  at  a  respectful  dista  ’ 

^  .  ’  a  moment  the  gay  scene,  and  the  crowds  of  richly  dressed  i  but  sooner  or  later,  they  feel  the  current  that  sets  i  ' 

BT  T.  s.  ARTHUR,  ESQ.  .  j  beautiful  women  confused  the  senses  of  Irvin;  but  j  sistably  upon  the  breakers,  and  before  conscioi  rlT* 

“  Come,  Edward,  it  will  never  do  for  you  to  hold  back  j,  ||g  soon  called  back  to  consciousness  by  the  excla-  |  ger,  are  auiotig  them.  The  tlionght  of  his  vsn'Va  ***' 


GOSPEL  ADVOCATE. 


experienced  shopkeeper  could  have  been  more  atten-  wards  and  forwards  through  the  centre 

tive.  or  more  eairer  to  disnose  of  their  merchandize.  For  Innkina  on.  hut  stiil  ..t  .  _  ...  .  ^**t*iii 


now — the  girls  expect  us  both.” 

“  Well,  I  can’t  help  it  if  they  do,”  replied  Edward 


tlionght  of  his  vanished  tan 


mation  of  “  how  beautiful !”  breaking,  as  it  were,  spoil-  [  dollars,  which  had  taken  their  departure  never 


Well,  1  can  t  Help  it  il  iney  ao,  repnea  i.a  ru  j,  t.,„eo„g|y^  ||,g  ijpg  j|,e  young  lady  on  his  arm.  j  kept  Irvin,  spite  of  the  many  gentle  side  indkat  r 

Morton  to  his  friend,  James  Irvin.  “A  burnt  child  £je  directed  liis  attention  to  one  of  the  tables  near  which  j  Emma,  resolutely  cqui-distant  from  the  tables  ""bu 
dreads  the  fire.”  j  were  passing,  behind  which  stood  the  most  lovely  j  mortal  men  can  not  long  resist  teinptaiion  while  lii  *** 

“  But  what  will  the  girls  think  and  say  about  you  7  creature,  it  seemed  to  him,  that  he  had  ever  seen.  Her  [j  ing  near  it.  Our  hero  was  just  bidding  good-nicluV 
“I  am  sure  I  don’t  know,  James.  But  let  them  say  1  gygg^  looked  right  into  his,  were  black,  and  spark-  j|  his  economical  ideas,  when  Einina  was  suddenly  call  d 
what  they  please,  I  prefer  bearing  itall  toetiduring  what,  living  diamond.  Her  fair  face  was  beautifully  jj  by  a  young  lady  attending  on  a  table  near  which  the 

wore  I  to  go,  would  be  much  worse— Uie  consciousness  ^y  ,he  rich  color  of  her  cheeks,  and  the  luxu-  j  were  passing.  ^ 

of  having  done  wrong.’  i  riant  curls  that  floated  about  her  face  and  neck.  j  “  Why,  how  do  you  do,  FCtmna  ?  I've  been  lookii 

“  Yes,  but  you  need  nt  speiid  more  than  five  dollars,  j  ,,  jg  ,„„gj  beautiful,”  said  the  fairy,  who  instant-  j  about  for  yon  all  evening,”  she  said,  as  they  drew 

That  is  as  deep  as  I  intend  going.  j  jy  ((,„cied  the  object  that  hud  attracted  the  attcnttoii  of  |  “.\nd  how  are  you  to-night,  .Mr.  Irvin 7” she  continued 

“Double  that  sura  won  t  pay  the  damage  to  j  Ji-vin’s  companion.  “It  is  most  beautiful,  indeed!”  :  with  aniniation.  “  I’m  glad  to  see  you.  You’ve  be* 
pocket,  I  know,  Edward  replied,  smiling.^  But  even  i  .she  lifted  a  curiously  shaped  box,  or  soincthing  Ij  buying  1  see.  Well,  that’s  clever.  But  I  am  not  so 
five  dollars  are  more  than  I  would  be  justified  in  l  row- 1,  table,  the  probable  use  of  which  never  ;  ing  to  let  you  go  away  without  helping  me  a  little  — 

ing  away.  My  salary  is  small,  and  my  sister  nee  s  a  ,,  pg,.|,gpj,  occuired  to  the  maker,  and  reached  it  to  the  la-  ;  I  declare,  (  hav’nt  sold  any  thing  at  all  worth  talking 
that  I  can  spare.’  ];  dy  whose  admiration  had  been  so  warmly  expressed.  ;  about!” 

“  Well,  I  must  go  any  how,  Irvin  said  gai  y.  le  “  It’s  only  five  dollars,”  remarked  the  fairy,  with  a  ;  “  I  think  I  have  done  pretty  well,  .Miss  S.irah  "  Ir- 

girls  have  asked  me  outright,  and  there  is  no  getting  '  smile  and  a  manner  that  scattered  like  chufTbefore  the  '  vin  ventured  to  say,  glancing  significantly  at  his  nnr- 

off.  I  would  spend  three  months  salary,  rather  than  :  vvind  all  ideas  ofcounting  cost  from  Irvin’s  mind.  Amo-  i  chases. 

seem  to  be  afraid  of  my  money.  j  merit  or  two  siilUced  to  transfer  a  note  of  the  amount  |  ‘  You  don’t  call  that  pretty  well,  I  hope  7  Why  that’s 

“  \V  e  should  be  just  before  we  are  generous,  you  indicated,  from  the  pocket-book  of  the  young  man  to  nothing !”  urged  .Mi-is  Sarah.  “  Ucmember  the  cause 
know,”  said  Morton.  “  You  can  notaflord  to  go  any  tempter.  Something  very  much  j  Every  dollar  spent  here,  yort  know,  is  laid  up  in  the 

better  than  I  can,  James.  Your  bill  for  clothes  will  come  j  like  a  feeling  of  regret  floated  through  his  mind,  as  his  treasury  of  Heaven.” 

in  before  long,  and  Mr.  Buckram  is,  you  know,  rather  caught  the  last  glimpse  of  the  soiled  representative  “  Em  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,”  replied  Irvin  lauih- 
tart  when  pay  is  not  prompt.  ■’  |  of  five  silver  dollars  ;  but  the  next  emotion  was  that  of  ing. 

“His  bill  IS  forty  dollars,  and  five  is  nothing  to  that,  congratulation  that  he  hud  not  limited  him.self  to  that  “Oh.  you  heathen  you !”  responded  Miss  Sarah.— 
I  am  resolved  not  to  spend  over  that  small  sum.  ’  j,  g„^  perceived  that,  “  If  I  was  Emma,  I’d  be  afraid  to  walk  home  with  yon.” 

“  Your  good  resolutions  are,  yon  know,  too  easily  before  the  evening’s  sport  was  over,  some  very  awk-  <i  q  jyj,  Irvin,  how  do  you  do  7”  exclaimed  iiiH.1. 
broken.  -Ten  or  fifteen  dollars  will  not  pay  the  cost,  1  ^  i  D.  irviti,  tiow  do  you  do  7  exc  aime^d sndden- 

know,  ifyou  venture  ou  the  enchanted  ground  of  a  la-  »  ion’Ue  an^  one  pa  s  our  table  ”  said  a  lovely  I  "  .'"J  j“«  « 

n  c  aon  I  lei  any  one  pass  oiir  woie,  saiu  a  luveiy  ,  that  moment  perceived  him.  **  I  ve  been  trying  to  find 

‘'N  Ed.„a. .. I k„ow ! •  -- 1""*"' '"""s" » '■■■r ■"«  «■»  .t 


“  Your  good  resolutions  are,  yon  know,  too  easily 
broken.  .Ten  or  fifteen  dollars  will  not  pay  the  cost,  i 
know,  if you  venture  on  the  enchanted  ground  of  a  la¬ 
dies’  fair.” 

“  It  is  enchanted  ground,  Edward,  as  I  know  to  my 


IS  encnaniea  warn,  as  kuo  lo  my  pi„g  right  in  front  of  our  hero  and  his  lady,  pointing  at  colored  cologne  bottles,  and,  as  I  live.  I  have  been  re- 

^now,  Imii  responded, inagravertone.  Butdiere  ,he  i.ree  lone  lo •  loble,  bohind  «liiclnlood, all  espec  fosod  by  no  less  doio  Ihree !  Dot  I'm  deleiiniosd  0.1 
onoo.e.p.  ;lb.syreo.l..,esun*ton,e,.udlo..nnol  ,.„i,  i„„  ,i|,.„,  «ho  with  tholirel.  mlghl  not  inoplly  rei.ht  io.i  o.w.lldo  .h.r.l.o,,.' 


nt,  two  others,  who  with  the  first,  might  not  inaptly  let  yon  off;  so  you  might  just  aswelldo  thefairthiog 
have  been  termed  “  1  he  Graces.”  at  once.  Here  they  are— now  ain’t  they  beauties 7” and 

The  light  hand  on  his  arm,  and  the  evident  inclination  ,  gbg  |ii\ed  two  really  pretty  cut  glass  bottles  from  Miss 


keep  away.”  have  been  termed  “ ’I'he  Graces.”  1  at  once  He 

“  I  am  sorry  for  your  weakness,  James,  for  I  know  The  light  hand  on  bis  arm,  and  the  evident  inclination  !  gbe  lifted  two 
you  will  have  cause  to  regret  it.  Neither  yon  nor  I  can  g,f  bis  companion  to  pause,  could  isot  be  resisted.  Irvin  j  gergb’s  table 
aflford  to  come  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  fair.  comoelled.  bv  irentle  restraint,  to  siaiul  the  attrac.  1  i.  i*7„ii  .«i 


vyas  compelled,  by  gentle  restraint,  to  stand  the  atlrac-  j  ..  Well,  what  is  the  price  of  them  7”  asked  Irvin  with 


“  They  are  bad  places  for  shallow  pockets.”  Irvin  re-  |  ,io„g  of  another  table  at  the  fair,  aided  and  abetted  by  |l  forced 


“  Indeed  they  are,”  Edward  replied.  “  I  can  not  my-  ,o  possess  something 
self  see  how  the  holding  of  them,  particularly  in  the  “  It’s  all  for  chariti 


the  three  lovely  sisters,  for  so  they  appeared  to  bo,  and  I 
the  too  apparent  desire  of  the  gentle  maiden  at  his  side 


.  -  -  I  gauic  ab  uic  lull,  aiug:u  aiiu  nuciicu  ujr  ;  lorced  composure, 

marked,  in  tone  that  indicated  a  passing  retnemb ranee  ,be  three  lovely  sisters,  for  so  they  appeared  to  bo,  and  j  ..  Only  two  and  a  half,”  said  Miss  Sarah. 

of  former  suffering.  .  ,  ,  ‘he  too  apparent  desire  of  the  gentle  maiden  at  his  side  j  .  The  hand  that  drew  out  the  pocket-book  this  time, 

“Indeed  they  are  Edward  replied.  “I  can  not  my-  to  possess  something.  did  its  olfice  rather  more  deliberately  than  usual.  A»- 

self  MO  how  the  holding  of  them,  particularly  tn  the  ..  |,.g  aft  for  charity,  you  know,”  remarked  one  of  the  other  note  with  a  V  on  it  passed  ov'er. 
way  ^ey  are  now  too  commonly  conducted,  can  be  re-  gig,ers,  looking  the  young  man  in  the  face  with  a  win-  ..  We  don’t  give  change  here,”  said  Miss  Sarah, 
couched  with  correct  religious  pr»^«ple..  Those  who  g„,i,e.  .. 

attend  at  the  tables,  seem  to  lose  all  thoughts  of  feeling.  ..  Charily  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,”  said  the  se-  gay 

propriety,  good  mannersand  justice  in  the  one  idea  of  ^  ^ 

coercing  sa  cs  at  enormous  prices,  o  le  use  ess  artic  es  ..  This  beautiful  annual,”  added  the  thiid,  presenting  .  ft  not,  Nancy  7”  appealing  to  another  young  lady. 

they  have  exposed  to  view.  I  am  fully  resolved,  asan  ;  be  gift  books  of  the  season,  “is  one  of  the  sweet-  ..  n  vo.  »  V.n.v  “w«.11«arnpH  m  ih.t  Wn,. 
individual,  that  I  will  not  in  any  way  encourage  them,  ^g,  p^^g^^  J  ^  ,3^^.  n  fo^ee  dollars  and  a  I  j  „  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

My  opposition  may  be  feeble,  but  still  it  shall  go  against  |  i.alf.  You  will  take  it  of  course.”  she  continued,  hand-  jj  ,.  „bat  else  will  you  have  7”  Miss  Sarah  want 

.[All  ,  I  ing  It  to  his  companion,  who  took  it  in  the  most  natural  “  I’ve  got  some  lovely  things  on  my  table.  .\h. 

“Well,  well,  Edward,  don  t  moralize  any  longer  ..  of  course"  way  in  the  world.  i „„„  ;.g„, 

about  them,  or  I  shall  get  the  bines.  Heighho !  they  Another  five  dollar  note  came  out  of  its  hiding  place,  |  ...  „  uu  I'j  -i  a  a 

are  delightful  places!  Such  beautiful  girls!  and  !  nnd  chan»ed  owners.  Miss  Sarah  here  picked  up  a  silver-mounted  card-casc, 


||  on.  “  I’ve  got  some  lovely  things  on  my  table.  .\b, 
li  this  is  the  very  article  you  want,  Emma.” 


are  delightful  places!  Such  beaiilifiil  girls!  and  nnd  chan»ed  owners.  '  Miss  Sarah  here  picked  up  a  silver-mounted  card-ctsc, 

all  so  full  of  life  and  good  humor.  It  is  good  for  the  •<  We  never  give  change  at  our  table,”  said  one  of  the  enamelled,  and  handed  it  to  Emma, 

heart,  if  not  for  the  pocket,  to  be  in  one  of  them.”  |  good-humored  damsels,  just  revealing  a  glimpse  or  two  “That  will  just  be  the  change,  ’  she  said.  “And  now 

Edward  Morton  was  true  to  his  firmness  of  character,  jl  of  her  sparkling  ivory,  as  her  rosy  lips  gently  parted  in  won’t  you  have  something  else  7  ’  she  continued  look- 
and  remained  at  home;  and  James  Irvin  was  as  true  to  ij  one  of  the  quietest  smiles  imaginable.  “Here  is  a  '”8  Irvin  in  the  face,  while  Emma  took  possession  of 
his  weakness  of  character,  and  went  to  the  fair.  He  I  beautiful  pin-cushion,  at  just  one  dollar ;”  and  a  little  caid-case  in  the  most  natural  way  iuinginable. 
took  from  his  trunk  a  five  dollar  note,  resolving  in  his  |‘  velvet  box,  on  which  were  painted  some  flowets,  was  |  “  Nothing  more  to-night,  I  believe,”  replied  Irvin,  in 

mind  that  he  would  take  no  more,  and  thus  pul  it  out:|  handed  over,  and  as  quickly  appropriated  by  Irvin’s  n  tone  intended  to  be  gay  and  unconcerned.  Bat  the 
of  his  power  to  throw  over  that  sum  away.  But  some- !;  very  particular  friend.  |  thought  of  fifteen  dollars  absolutely  thrown  away,  and 

thing  whispered  that,  after  this  was  gone,  he  might  be  ij  With  ornamental  box,  annual  and  pin-cushion,  Irvin  |  the  flitting  memory  of  his  unpaid  tailor’s  bills,  made  the 
placed  in  an  unpleasant  dilemma ;  and  so,  after  a  mo-  {;  and  Emma  Grant— we  might  as  well  tell  her  name  at  |  sound  of  his  voice,  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it, 
ment’a  hesitation,  he  increased  the  sum  to  twenty,  which !!  once,  for  it’s  awkward  telling  about  third  persons  un-  anything  but  cheerful. 

covered  the  whole  amount  of  his  available  means;  and  A  less  names  are  included — took  a  diagonal  sweep  across  “I  don’t  see  anything  of  Mr.  Moiton  here.  Where 

his  next  quarter’s  salary  would  not  become  duo  for  two  Ij  the  room.  In  ibis  instance,  justice  compels  me  to  say,  is  he  7”  remarked  the  young  lady  who  had  compelled 

months  to  come.  |:  the  mind  that  directed  tlie  movement  was  Irvin’s.  Had  j  Irvin  to  purchase  tlie  cut  glass  cologne  bottles  for  her. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  he  entered,  with  a  gaily  dress- Emma  been  left  free  to  have  indicated  the  way  in  which  “  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  come,”  Irvin  replied, 

ed  young  lady  on  his  arm,  a  saloon  brilliantly  illiimi- 1.  to  walk,  the  table  that  could  have  been  reached  in  tlie  “  Afraid  of  his  money,  I  presume,  ha,  ha  7” 

nated,  in  the  most  fashionable  street  of  Philadelphia,  jj  quickest  time,  and  by  the  shortest  movRinent  tlirough  “  Yes,  I  suppose  .so.” 

’ around  which  were  arranged  tables  covered  with  every  j!  space,  would  have  certainly  been  next  approached.  “  Well,  I  have  no  Charity  for  such  mean  kind orpep. 


variety  of  things  to  tempt  the  eye.  Behind  each  table  |  But  in  a  fair,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  get  out  of  the  way  1  pie,”  the  yonng  lady  went  on  to  say.  “  I  don’t  inppoM 
were  from  one  to  three  young  ladies,  than  whom,  no  ||  of  temptation.  Some  resolute  ones  do  promenade  back-  j  he  ever  gave  awey  anything  in  his  life.”  ' 
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Irfin  interposed  a  word  for  his  friend  ;  but  it  was  at  new  of  her  hard  lot,  without  the  power  of  relieving  it,,  and  every  form  of  porsnaslon,  are  resorted  to  in  indo- 
e  voted,  by  acclamation,  that  Edward  Morton  was  a  fully.  A  young  widow,  poor,  in  ill  health,  and  with  two  cing  visitors  to  purchase  worthl^  trifles,  at  enormous 
“"'n*  man  ofa  narrow  mind  and  mean  spirit.  j|  aniall  children,  her  condition,  it  may  readily  he  imagined,  prices.  Money  is  taken  from  individuals,  who  posi- 

^*‘‘1  only  wish  I  had  his  resolution  and  good  sense,  and  was  one  of  many  privations  and  many  hard  trials.  Her  tively  declare  that  they  are  unable  to  spare  it,  but  who 
^rg  once  clear  of  this  gang  of  pickpockets,”  sighed  Ir*  brother  was  receiving  a  salary  of  but  four  hundred  dol-  lack  the  firmness  to  refuse  to  buy  when  pressed  and  per- 
Tia  in  inward  bitterness  of  spirit.  '>  lars,  as  clerk  aud  salesman  in  a  retail  drygoods  store,  i  siiaded  on  all  sides.  All  this  is  wrong  in  principle. 

But  it  was  not  yet  to  ho.  He  hod  a  five  dollar  note  Out  of  this  he  paid  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  his  True  charily  includes  justice  to  every  one.” 

left  and  every  fair  saleswom.an  seemed  to  know  it.  Turn  boarding  and  clothes ;  washing  and  a  few  other  neces-  |j  “  And,  what  is  worse  than  all,”  added  EHen,  “  these 

hichway  he  would,  with  Emma  on  his  arm,  he  was  saries,  took  an  equal  sum.  The  balance  of  one  hundred  '  things  are  done  in  the  name  of  religion.” 

Qiet  with  smiling  invitations  to  buy,  or  jeered  got>d  hu- dollars  he  regularly  handed  over  to  his  sister,  in  small ,  "  Yes,  sister,  that  is  truly  its  worst  feature.  Ministers 

moredly  fur  not  having  liberal  feelings.  He  was  more  ,  sums,  as  he  received  it  from  his  employer.  Her  needle  of  the  gospel,  too,  are  often  seen  encouraging  and  giv- 
th*n  a  weak,  vain  man,  to  stand  all  these,  cspeciaUv  as  '  supplied  her  with  all  else  she  received.  ing  them  their  countenance  ;  forgetful  that  any  depar- 

bit  fail  cempanion  never  once  came  to  his  aid  with  a  The  silence  that  followed  the  young  man’s  late  remark  justice  is  a  departure  from  religious  principle, 

j  “  No,  we  have  done  our  part  to-night.”  ,  was  interrupted  by  his  saying,  as  he  handed  her  some  I  never  attended  but  one  fair ;  and  then  I  was  weak 

Take  a  chance  in  this  raffle  ?”  said  a  saleswoman,  money.  enough  to  throw  away  five  dollars,  because  I  was  jested 

ralching  hold  of  his  arm,  and  arresting  his  course  almost  |  “  Here  are  ten  dollars  for  you,  Ellen,  and  I  wish,  in  j  with,  ironically,  for  being  miserly.  Those  five  dollars, 

main  strength.  "'3'  heart,  they  were  one  hundred.”  '  sister,  you  stood  much  in  need  of;  and  I  had  intended 

<•  A  raffle,  oh,  a  raffle  !”  exclaimed  Emma,  turning  “  You  are  very  kind  to  me,  brother,”  was  the  sister’s  ||  *hem  for  you.  But  I  suffered  the  widow’s  and  thp  or- 
oickly  towards  a  beautiful  rocking  chair,  a  pair  of  :  only  remark,  as  she  received  the  money;  but  the  pecu-  ^  pbao’s  slender  portion  to  be  taken  from  me,  and  given 
^tomans,  and  a  piano  stool,  all  richly  covered  with  liar  tone  in  which  the  brief  words  were  uttered,  had  in  i  towards  buying  a  splendid  organ  for  a  splendid  church, 
worsted  needle  work,  and  of  course  her  attendant  'tan  expression  of  deep  gratitude  that  no  spoken  lan-ji  How  wrong!— How  wrong!” 

tamed  with  her.  '  giiage  could  have  conveyed.  jl  ”  I  would’!  think  of  that  any  more,  Edward,”  said  his 

‘•A  chance  in  the  rocking  chair  for  your  fair  friend,  jj  “  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  do  better  for  you  one  of |  sister  kindly  ;  “  it  always  seem  to  worry  you.” 

and  two  for  you  in  the  ottomans  and  piano'slools,”  said  ,  these  days,”  he  replied.  “  I  must  get  a  higher  salary  (!  “  Yes,  it  does  worry  me.  Ellen  ;  but,  then,  how  can  1 

the  saleswoman,  holding  up  a  paper  containing  the befoie  long,  and  then  I  will  rent  a  house  near  the  store  I  help  thinking  about  it  7  In  fact,  such  thoughts  will  come 
names  of  the  chance  holders.  “  That  is  the  rule  to-  that  I  can  live  with  you,  and  make  you  a  great  deal  more  ji  '”*0  my  mind,  do  what  I  will  to  keep  them  away.  Still, 
niikt  for  every  gentleman  and  lady.”  comfortable  than  you  are  now.”  Ij  I  know  that  it  is  for  me  to  act  right,  myself,  in  the  pre- 

"VVhat  are  the  chances?”  asked  Irvin.  will  try  and  be  contented  as  things  are,  and  so  i*«tit,  without  being  disturbed  at  the  errors  and  wrong 

“Only  two  dollars  in  the  rocking  chair,  and  a  dollar  i  y«".  Edward.  How  much  worse  off  I  might  be.  A"**  *®  d®,  but 

and  a  half  each  in  the  piano  stools  and  ottomans.  Just  ‘ban  I  am !  Suppose  I  had  no  brother  to  care  for  me?”  have  not  yet  learned  the  happy  art.” 
five  dollars.  Shall  I  put  down  your  names  ?”  i  And  the  tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  the  sister  as  she  felt  (Conclndei  next  week.)  ^ 

“Emma  Grant,”  replied  Irvin’s  friend,  not  waiting  'I  «  momentary  pang  at  the  idea,  called  up  so  vividly.  - - “  -  - - - - « - 


not  yet  learned  the  happy  art.” 

(Concladed  next  week.) 


for  her  companion's  reply 


"  Yes,  sister,  it  is  better,  of  course,  to  make  the  best  MAG.4ZINE  AND  ADVOCATE. 


“And  your  name?”  said  the  woman,  looking  him  in  'j  of  "ur  condition,  be  it  as  it  may,”  replied  Edward,  wtth 
<  I  fi  deen  Hava  vaii  aa  much  work  as  vou 


a  deep  inspiration.— “  Have  you  as  much  work  as  you  iv*t.  a.  d.  wivvo 

(lie  lave.  I'  *  i>  *  '  '  ICbvs  G  W  NOI^TGO^ERY 

“James  Irvin,”  replied  the  young  man,  mechani- 'j  *^0"  *^o^’  be  added  in  a  changed  tone.  '  barray,  CORRESPOf 

I  “No,  not  such  as  is  profitable.  Mrs.  Mason  has  a  - - - 

“Yes,  very  well.  The  raffle  will  take  place  on  Fri-  K®”**  “f  f"'’  o’® '  ‘’“i  been  so  taken  UTICA,  FRIDAY,  SEF 

day  evening  ”  “P  "^'"b  *b'*  f*'*'  ‘bo  last  two  or  three  weeks,  that  she  - 

Irvin  bad  now  a  talismanic  form  of  words,  when-  o®"'**  "0‘  *be  time  to  get  it  ready.  And  Mis.  Wal-  FAITH,  HOPE,  CHA 

ever  adted  to  buy.  1  ber  «  '«  the  same  way.  I  have  lost,  too,  three  days  from  ..  .bideth  faith,  hope 

“I  have  laid  out  all  my  money.”  caused  every  iin-  j  ‘b®  common  sewing  which  I  had  on  hand,  in  working  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.” 


R*t.  A.  B.  GROSH,  EDITOR. 

Revs.  G.  W.  MONTGOMERY,  A.  R.  BARTLETT,  A.  C. 
BARRAY,  CORRESPONDING  EDITORS. 

UTICA,  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1842.1 

FAITH,  HOPE,  CHARITY. ...NO.  II. 

*'  And  now  abidelh  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ;  but 


porturiily  to  cease  instantly.  Though  relieved  at  this, !  ‘b®  b<^y  of  a  child  s  slip  for  Mrs.  Mason  to  present  at 
be  could  not  but  perceive  and  feel  the  changed  man- 1  ‘b®  f®'r.” 


ueri  of  those  who  were  so  feady  to  court  his  attention. :  XNOt  toi 

Having  got  all  of  bis  money,  smiles  and  winning  words  !  of  surprise 
would  have  been  lost  on  him,  and  but  few,  therefore,  j  .  '  f* 
wore  thrown  away  upon  so  unpromising  an  object. 


Emma,  too,  seeing  that  she  had  little  more  to  hope  for,  li  '’®f'‘^®- 


the  body  of  a  child’s  slip  for  Mrs.  Mason  to  present  at  FAITH.— Faith  and  knowledge,  in  some  respocta, 

the  fair.”  difiTer.  All  the  information  which  we  receive  through 

“  Not  for  nothing,  I  hope?”  said  the  brother  in  a  tone  the  exercise  of  the  senses  in  regard  to  objects  perceived 
of  surprise.  by  one  or  all  the  senses,  ia  knoteledge — bat  aH  the  infor- 

"  Yes,  for  nothing.  Mis.  Mason  throws  a  good  deal  mation  we  receive  through  the  testimony  of  other  per- 
in  my  way,  and  when  she  asked  me  to  do  it  I  could  not  sons,  is  faith.  For  instance— if  an  individual  looks 


through  the  telescope,  and  perceives  the  planet  Geor|i- 


soon  proposed  to  return  home ;  and,  glad  to  escape  '|  “  '"deed.  Ellen,  that  is  hard.  It  is  nothing  less  urn  S'idus  or  Herschel,  be  then  knows  that  such  a  plaahl 

from  a  place  that  had  lost  to  him  all  attractions,  Irvin  ll  ‘b®"  Mrs.  Mason  taking  the  bread  out  of  your  exists.  But  if  he  has  not  seen  that  planet,  and  yet  be- 

'  childrens’ mouths”  ” - 1--.-  •  .  . 


bide  it  good  night  and  turned  away.  e"""*’®"*  moums.  lieves  that  it  exists,  by  the  testimony  of  astronomers,  that 

After  Irvin  had  left  Morton,  in  the  early  part  of  the  i|  ^  »"«  co.ne  pretty  near  to  that,”  the  sister  said,  with  , relief  is  faith.  If  an  individual  has  visited  the  city  oF 

evening,  the  latter  went  to  his  trunk,  and  taking  from  '  *  *'*b  '  “  •"f  *  ^as  put  back  so  much  with  the  slip,  that  Canton  in  China,  he  knows  that  it  exista— bat  if  h*  has 
thence  some  money,  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  out.  i  *  ®®"*d  not  get  home  any  work,  until  we  had  eaten  every  visited  it,  and  still  credits  the  assertions  of  travelers, 
The  quickness  of  his  step  indicated  that  he  was  not  bent  ,1  •“"d  in  the  house.  I  have  been  hard  put  to  it,  |  that  tliey  have  beheld  it,  be  has  faith  that  such  a  place 

onattri)ll,iimplyforielaxatiouaflerthebu8in«ssoflhe  ' ‘bis  week,  Edward."  ...  exisU.  The  principle  developed  in  these  two  facts,  runs 

day.  Twenty  minutes  walk  brought  him  to  the  door  of  1 .  “  H'deed.  indeed,  that  is  loo  bad !  Tins  faj,  I  believe,  1  through  every  department  of  faith  and  knowledge, 
a  small  house  in  the  suburbs,  which  he  entered  without  !  cushioning  all  the  pews  lu  Mr.  -  s  j  By  faith,  the  apostle  refers  to  belitf  in  the  points  of 

kaeckiiig.  |j  church,  and  putting  new  hangingsaboot  the  pulpit.  And  doctrine  which  form  Christianity.  Theae  points,  aueh 

“  Good  evening,  Ellen,”  he  said  to  a  pale  and  delicate  j  ‘®  ‘b'*’  ‘be  widow  and  the  orphan  must  be  robM  of  |  as  the  existence  of  God,  the  resurrection  of  the  dej^,  and 

Isokiog  woman,  who  sat  sewing  at  a  small  table.  ji  ‘be'i^  '"i‘®  •  *"1^  ‘b®*.  ‘o®. lb®  name  of  charity !”  j|  the  reconciliation  of  the  world,  are  not  to  us  the  know- 
“  Good  evening,  brother  Edward,”  responded  the 'I  “  It  does  seem  a  little  hard,”  Ellen  remarked.  “  But,  ;j  ledge  which  the  senses  impart — for,  relating  to  the  fii- 
womao,  rising  with  a  smile  of  pleasure  on  her  face.  i'  then,  people  don’t  think.  Tliey  are  carried  away  by  ii  tore  world  for  actual  revelation,  they  can  not  be  to  ns 
“  How  do  you  feel  to-night,  Ellen  ?”  asked  her  broth-  |  show  and  excitement.”  j  subjects  of  knowledge,  because  we  have  never  visited 

er,  kindly.  j)  “  But  they  ought  to  think;  especially  when  they  pro-  that  future  world  to  see  the  Almighty,  and  to  enjoy  im. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know,  Edward,  that  I  feel  any  better,  Ij  fess  to  be  acting  from  unselfish  and  charitable  nfotives.  i  mortality  and  reconciliation.  They  are  therefore  to  us, 
but  I  don’t  think  I  am  any  worse,”  she  said  with  an  ef-  '|  As  far  as  I  c.m  see  into  them,  these  fairs  are,  in  the  gen-  j|  the  objects  of  faith — and  that  faith  ia  founded  on  the  tes. 
fort  to  smile  cheerfully.  'eral,  conducted  upon  wrong  principles — and  lam  al- 'j  timony  of  inspired  men,  to  whom  divine  imth  wu  re- 

“  I  am  afraid,  sister,  you  sit  too  long  at  your  needle.”  j  most  prepared  to  say  that  they  have  their  foundation,  ij  vealed,  and  who  witnessed  the  resurrection  and  ascen- 
“  Perhaps  I  do.  But  then  Eldward,  you  know  that  I  also,  in  wrong  principles.  The  first  idea,  in  reference  s'ou  of  our  Lard  and  their  testimony  is  confirmed  by 
*ao  net  be  idle.”  il  ‘o  ®  Fair,  is  the  want  of  money  for  a  specific  purpose,  ij  ‘he  knowledge  which  we  obtain  from  the  visible  things 

“  Yes,  I  know  that,  Ellen ;  you  have  need  of  the  toil  The  .second  idea  is,  that  an  unwillingness  exists  on  the  of  creation  hence  our  faith  is  formed  by  facts  whose 
of  many  more  hours  than  yon  can  give.  But  yon  must  ij  part  of  the  public  to  give  the  required  sum.  The  next  reality  is  received  by  ns  on  the^testimony  of  men  in 
•pwe  yoarself  a  little  more  if  poMible.”  |j  is,  that  this  unwilling  public  may  and  shall  be  wheedled  whom  we  confidently  tmet. 

iThert  waaa  aadneasin  the  young  maa’a  tone  tha^  '  oat  of  five  hnodred,  or  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  in  <  If  we  examine  the  subject  carefully,  we  mast  perceive. 
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that,  aa  it  generaUhing,  tcaiimoag  ia  no  more  liable  to  de¬ 
ceive  ua,  than  the  aensea  aie  liable  (o  deceive  na;  ('or 
inatance— sight  cohvitaces  na,  that  the  aun  rises  in  the 
east,  and,  moving  across  the  heavens,  sets  in  the  west, 
and  that  the  earth  ia  irnmovabie — and  no  exercise  of  onr 
anuses  can  cause  us  to  realize  that  the  sun  is  immova¬ 
ble,  and  that  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  at  the  rate  of 
one  thousand  miles  every  hour.  Here  is  a  perfect  de¬ 
ception  of  the  senses — and  yet,  relying  on  their  testi¬ 
mony,  until  the  later  discoveries  in  astronomy,  people 
thought  they  kneto  that  the  earth  stood  still,  and  that  the 
aim  revolved  over  it.  When  we  examine  the  testimo¬ 
ny  which  astronomers  furnish  us,  we  are  irresistibly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  sense  of  sight  has  deceived  us,  and  that 
the  reterse  of  its  conviction  is  true,  viz.,  that  it  is  the 
movement  of  the  earth,  and  not  the  movement  of  the 
sun,  which  causes  the  appearances  onr  eyes  behold. 
Thus,  by  faith  in  what  astronomers  tell  us,  we  are  led  to 
discredit  tlie  evidence  of  our  sight.  1  am  as  perfectly 
convinced  that  there  is  such  a  city  as  London,  as  if  1  had 
seen  it — and,  believing  that  the  testimony  is  unexcep¬ 
tionable  and  irresistible,  I  feel  as  confident  that  we  shall 
live  in  another  state  of  existence,  as  I  should,  if  I  could 
have  an  actual  view  of  such  a  state.  Hence,  by  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  rules  of  testimony,  we  are  no  more  liable  to 
be  deceived  by  it,  than  we  are  by  our  senses. 
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By  faM,  the  apostle  refers  to  the  confidence  with 
which  the  testimony  inspires  us,  as  to  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  This  faith,  is  spoken  of  in  the  following  verset 
— “  Now  faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for ;  the 
evidence  of  things  rwt  seen.”  Heb.  xi;  1.  Faith  in 
Christianity,  produced  by  clear  proof,  is  the  substance 
•f  the  things  hoped  for,  and  is  the  confidence  that  those 
things  are  true — consequently,  faith  thus  produced,  is  to 
ua  evidence  or  conviction,  that  the  unseen  things  are 
real,  and  will  be  enjoyed  in  due  time.  Faith,  as  it  re¬ 
gards  our  ultimate  condition,  must  relate  to  things  yet 
future — for  bow  can  we  have  faith  in  that  which  we  ac¬ 
tually  enjoy;  since,  that  enjoyment  is  knowledge,  and 
not  faith  T 

Our  next  subject  will  be  Hope.  G.  \V.  M. 


THE  DEVIL  AND  HIS  ACQUAINTANCES. 

Dr,  H.  is  a  Universalist.  Elder  8.  is  a  Methodist 
preacher.  They  meet  in  the  street. 

Eilder  8. — Well,  Dr.  H.  have  you  ever  seen  such 
things  as  devils t 

Dr.  H  -I  can  not  say— I  have  heard  that  they  were 
tempters  who  induced  men  to  suppose  that  they  could 
thwart  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  only  living  and 
true  God.  Aa  beings.  No.  As  adducing,  lying,  pas¬ 
sions,  Yes. 

Elder  S. — But,  we  read  that  a  devil  once  disputed  with 
Michael  about  the  body  of  Moses.  Are  you  not  afraid 
that  he  will  claim  yon,  yet  7 
Dr.  H.  Afier  auch  a  signal  defeat  of  one  false  claim, 

I  have  so  fears  that  another  will  be  made  upon  the  pur- 
rhaaed  possession  of  Christ. 

Eider  C.  Suppose  then, yon  were  tempted,  as  Christ 
was  tempted,  to  abandon  yourself  to  the  sin  of  presiimp-  | 
t^n,  trusting  to  some  incidental  and  very  uncertain  in-  | 
terfereace  in  your  behalf.  What  would  yon  say,  (hen  7  | 
Or.  H.  I  should  say,  as  I  say  toyou,  when  you  preach 
that  Ohriafe  Mediation  between  God  and  men,  is  very 
isncaHain,iid  may  accomplish  little  or  nothing — I  would  \ 
'mf,  "  gettfiee  behind  me,  Satan,  for  thou  savourest  not 
‘dbeHnngs  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men."  I 
Elder  S.  Bat  iJke  devil.  There  is  such  a  being  as  (As 
d«vi1.  You  may  depend  upon  it  Doctor. 

Or.  H.  I  think.  Elder,  that  in  such  a  case  my  depen- ; 
dence  srould  be  entirely  misplaced.  I  did  not  think  a  | 
Chriatiaii  should  give  me  such  advice  as  this  !  !! 

Elder  8.  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,  you  mtul  believe  in  ' 
thq  devil!  I 

Dr.  H.  The  devil,  it  is  said,  was  a  liar  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  You  aay  be  was  a  holy  angel  in  the  beginning,  l| 
tmi  ia  only  latterly  a  liar.  Esther  way,  I  am  not  fond  of  j 
■inking  lying  wonders  the  objects  of  my  faith.  i 

,  JEM^r  A  Doator,  I  tall  yon,  u  a  man.  who.  expicts  !' 


to  give  an  account  in  the  day  of  judgment,  for  all  liis 
words, — I  tell  you,  you  must  believe  in  the  devil.  { 

Dr.  H.  Elder  8.,  I  wish  you  would  not  crowd  the  . 
society  of  your  acquaintances  upon  me.  I  know  noth- 1 
ing  about  yuur  devil — have  no  sympathy  in  common ' 
wiih  such  a  being  as  yon  de.<cribc  him  to  be,  I  owe  him 
no  allegiance  ;  have  no  concessions  to  make  to  him,  no 
favors  to  grant  him,  no  respect  to  yield  liiin.  I  am  his  :{ 
sworn  enemy.  I  will  thank  yon  not  to  introduce  himji 
to  me.  ! 

The  Elder  is  on  his  way  up  the  street,  pondering  iip-l| 
on  the  ob.stiimcy  of  those  men  who  will  tint  allow  him  !i 
to  introduce  them  to  his  favorite.  A.  R.  D. 


ADI3CUSSION. 

A  niscussioii  in  reference  to  the  truth  of  Partialism  i! 
or  Universalisni,  was  held  in  tiie  village  of  Marcellnsj' 
Falls,  Onondaga  county,  in  May,  June  and  July  last,  || 
and  continued  for  thirteen  evenings — one  evening  in  each  ij 
week.  I; 

On  the  part  of  the  Restitution,  the  Discussion  was  j 
uthully  conducted  by  our  zealous  lay  brethren  in  tiinti' 
place.  In  its  progress,  they  had  to  contend  with  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  Ariiiinianism  and  Calvinism,  among  whom 
were  three  Methodist  preachers;  though  the  agreement 
was,  that  no  preacher  should  be  suffered  to  take  part  on 
either  side.  And  it  appears  that  every  effort  was  made 
to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  the  impartial  grace 
of  God,  and  in  favor  of  endless  wo — for  their  resident 
preachers  on  the  Sabbath,  and  preachers  from  abroad 
on  the  evenings  of  other  days,  repeatedly  attacked  (he 
Restitution,  and  as  ofien  reliiscd  our  friends  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  reply,  when  they  requested  it. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  opposition,  out  friends 
must  have  conducted  their  cause  nobly — for  after  the 
summing  up  on  the  thirteenth  evening,  the  judges  unan¬ 
imously  declared,  that  the  arguments,  one  and  all,  were 
in  favor  of  Universalism.  And  as  one  direct  re.sult  of 
the  Discussion,  one  young  iirin,  who  had  spoken  twice 
in  favor  of  endless  misery,  renounced  his  doctrine,  and 
embraced  the  truth. 

Oh,  Ik>w  much  a  few  zealous  believers  can  do.  Would 
that  all  were  thus  active  and  earnest.  My  information 
is  received  from  Br.  W.  B.  Cook,  ofMarcelliis  Falls. 

G.  W.  M. 


Br.  Dp.rw’s  Recipe  lias  come  at  last — when  will  he 
come?  His  recipe  comes  out  of  season  ;  for  Salmon 
have  not  yet  appeared,  and  fresh  fish  of  any  kind  are 
scarce  in  our  market.  If  he  comes  out  of fish  season,  we 
will  have  to  kill  off  an  old  rooster,  and  cook  him  some 
dutch  chowder,  alias  a  pot  pic.  So  let  him  come  as 
soon  as  he  pleases,  .^feanwhile  we  will  enter  on  record, 
for  future  use,  his  recipe.  The  bare  reading  of  it  has 
made  my  mouth  water.  A.  B.  G. 

Fish  Chowder. — Br.  Grosh — gottliat  Lake  Salmon 
ready?  If  not,  against  we  get  along,  procure  some 
other  hard  fleshed,  fresh  waterfish, as  pike, orlarge  white 
perch,  which  are  better  for  this  purpose, — (we  suppose 
you.  away  back  in  Utica,  can’t  obtain  fresh  cod,  haddock 
or  sea  perch,)  and  instruct  Hannah  how  to  made  a  first 
rate  Fish  Chowder,  in  words  following, — to  wit: — Into 
a  clean,  common  dinner  pot  (such  as  Dutch  ladies  al¬ 
ways  make  shine,)  put  three  or  four  slices  of  sweet,  salt 
pork  and  try  it  well  out  Turn  it  out  into  another  ves¬ 
sel,  leaving  hut  about  a  table  spoonful  of  the. gravy  be¬ 
hind  ;  and  cut  the  fried  pork  slices  into  small  scraps. 

The  materials  of  which  the  subsequent  pile  is  to  be 
raised,  and  which  should  be  seasonably  prepared,  are 
potatoes  pared  and  cut  into  thin  slices ;  fish,  skinned 
and  also  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  baker's  biscuit  split  in  two 
parts  horizontally.  Have  also  near  by  the  pepper  and 
salt  for  seasoning. 

Now  begin  the  work,  by  spreading  upon  the  bottom 
of  th#  pot,  a. single  layer  of  potatoes,  which  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  slight  sprinkling  of  pepper  and  salt  Next,  put 
down  a  layer  of  bi-sciiil,  and  in  addition  to  the  requisite 
seasoning,  turn  on  a  little  of  the  pork  gravy  and  scraps; 
then  lay  down  a  covering  of  fish,  and  season  with  pep¬ 
per  and  salt,  as  was  done  with  tlie  first  layer.  (Some 
like  an  occasional  layer  of  vegetables — such  as  onions, 
turnips,  etc.;  but  these  spoil  it  for  us.)  Thus  proceed 
by  threes  to  pile  up  as  much  polotaes,  biscuit  and  fish, 
as  you  will  to  constitute  a  mesa.  When  the  materials 
are  all  packed  in,  turn  on  what  pork  scraps  and  gravy 
fra  led,  apd  giv.e  tlw  whole  about  one  quart  of  water  to 


five  quarts  of  contents.  Cover  the  pot  asfiihTII - . 

ble;  put  it  on  living  coals,  not  over  ablaze  amtuT' 
boil  moderately  foity-five  minutes,  or  till  the  “ 
arc  fairly  cooked.  It  will  burn  easily,  and  ear., 
taken  that  it  boil  but  moderately.  VVhen  the 
are  done,  turn  in  one  quart  of  cream— or  some 
milk  and  butler— and  let  it  simmer  ten  minutes  ^ 


then  ready  for  the  last  car  in  the  train.  brinViTe  a 
down-cast  chowder-lover. — Don’t  let  Br,  Whin  ” 
tret  at  it  before  we  arrive,  lest  he  slinuld  be  leinp'^h* 
the  opportunity  to  turn  Alderman  a  day  too  early 


The  Universai.ist  Usio.v,  asd  CHnisTtAs  Miues. 
GER,  together  with  the  Book  Establi..hment  connected 
with  them,  have  chansed  hands.  The  same  cange,ih„ 
have  crushed  Br.  Hutchinson  and  niyself  under  a  lo»d 
we  could  no  longer  carry,  and  compelled  ns  to  makes 
compromise  with  onr  creditors,  have  also  borne  dorvn 
Br.  Price.  Thus  he  loses  the  acquisitions  of  a  former 
good  business,  and  the  capital,  and  labors,  and  carkm* 
cares  of  many  years  aa  a  publisher,  all— all  are  swept 
away  from  him.  We  can  feel/«r  him  and  teitk  him,  in. 
dependently  of  the  brotherly  afieution  we  have  alwaya 
felt  for  him  personally.  For  our  whole  and  entire  pos¬ 
sessions — the  fruits,  and  rewards  of  all  our  labors  and 
cares  for  the  best  and  most  active  portion  of  our  We  b 
all  summed  up  in  book  and  subscriptina  aeconnts  to  the 
•amount  of  (the  two  thirds  of)  about  iStlS, 000! !!  And 
for  the  lack  of  common  hone.sty,  and  justice,  and  gen¬ 
erosity  on  the  part  of  those  indebted  and  able  to' pay  (far 
abler  to  pay  than  we  arc  to  lose,)  we  are  unable  te  pay 
off  a  sum  of  about  one  half  that  amount— yei,  of  but 
about  one  third  that  amount,  after  deducting  property 
on  hand,  which  must  be  sold  and  parted  with  to  pay  our 
debts. — Who  would  not  desire  to  be  a  publisher  in  these 
days  7 

However— like  Br.  Price,  wr  can  thank  God  for  the 
good  he  has  enabled  us  to  do — for  the  health  and  strength 
of  body,  mind  and  conscience  we  enjoy— and  for  the 
spirit  of  perseverance  and  hope  that  is  yet  left  ns  as  the 
capital— the  only  capital  with  which  we  are  to  begin  the 
world  anew  at  this  advanced  stage  nf  life.  We  ire 
cast  down,  but  not  destroyed — nor  even  dneoaraged 
entiiely. 

Br.  Price’s  Establishment  has  pa.ssed  into  the  hands  of 
Br.  C.  L.  Slickney,  who  will  conduct  it  with  the  same 
Editors,  and  in  the  same  manner  and  spirit,  and  on  the 
same  terms  na  heretofore.  May  he  be  prospered  more 
than  has  been  his  worthy  predecessor!  Br.  Price  is  still 
the  principal  Editor  of  the  papers.  May  his  creditors 
learn  to  “  do  justly,  and  id  love  mercy,"  and  he  will  be 
well  off  again.  We  most  heartily  wish  one  half  ofthooe 
who  owe  na,  (for  that  number,  we  are  certain,  are  able 
to  pay  ns,)  would  prove  themselves  to  be  honest  and 
merciful,  that  we  might  be  able  to  wipe  off  all  old  tcoret, 
and  really  begin  anew.  A.  B.  G. 

VERY  MODEST  AND  KIND. 

Some  time  ago,  it  appears  from  the  following,  (for  I 
do  not  remember  much  nf  what  I  say  when  the  indtvida' 
al  is  so  indifferently  regarded,)  I  noticed  the  proceedings 
nf  the  Ohio  Convention  in  relation  to  Rev.  Robert 
Smith,  formerly  a  preacher  in  our  fellowship,  but  now 
disavowed,  and  formerly  disfellowshipped  by  the  Con-' 
necticut  Convention.  A  few  days  ago  we  received’s 
dirty  looking  strip  of  paper,  folded  note-wise,  and  post¬ 
age  25  cents;  of  which  the  following  extract  aflordi 
a  precious  sample.  It  is  signed  “  Yours  truly,  R. 
Smith.” 

For  the  Magazine  and  Advocate. 

"A.  B.  Grosh— Sir  I  perceive  by  some  remarks  of 
yours  that  yon  appear  to  suppose  that  I  never  denied lha 
truth  of  the  oharges'of  that  infamous  conclave  the  Conn. 
Conv.  of  Universalists.  I  send  you  two  copigs  oftbe  8. 
Pin.  that  will  correct  that  error.  I  care  not  whether  yon 
retract  the  statement  above  alluilcd  to  or  not.  lam  well 
convinced  that  there  i.s  neither  truth  nor  honor  nor  honesty 
in  your  party  as  a  party— so  yon  m.ay  travel  your 
ward  track  of  falsehood  and  defamation  on  theooahand 
and  “  cloaking  over”  vice  and  infamy  on  the  other,” 

Our  readers  will  readily  see  tehy  we  are  so  deslitaM 
of  truth,  honor  and  honesty  in  Mr.  ISiinith’seyas.  It  i»t 
b«caaaeAujsar(y(i.e.himaelf)h^^ewatandar4fofMi%' 
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oftluwe  attributes.  He  has  fallen  out  family  detained  him— and  at  the  appointed  hour  a  stu-  jl  RELIGIOUS  NOTICES. 

*^!!-iilIniversalUi8,  because  Uiey  will  not  own  him  as  dent  of  hisarri?ed,  bearing  the  intelligence,  and  leavinf  I  „  .  .  „ 

with  all  _ ,..,1.  I.  .•  r  .u  Tlwre  will  be  preaihtng  next  Sunday,  by  Br.W.H.RT. 

ia  followship.  and  counlei.anre  his  say  ngs  and  doings  us  the  alternative  of  a  discourse  from  the  young  man.  h  M.diso„_Br.  S.  H.  Hotd  at  Richfield  Springs 

M  right  and  proper.  That  is  all.  And  now,  (modest  or  of  dispensing  wiih  any  service  on  the  occasion.  It  I  Br.  T.  J.  Smith  in  Winfield,  at  half  past  10  o’clock,  in  ihe 
,gtn !)  allo'*'*  course,  because  we  will ;  was  decided  by  the  old  heads,  after  a  momeiil’s  consul-  schoolhouse,  near  B.  Carver's. 

follow  in  his-aiid  votes  us  all  wrong,  because  we  i|  tation,  to  liear  the  student,  although  it  was  supposed  There  will  be  preaching  on  the  third  Sunday  Inst,  by  Br. 
will  not  call  him  right.  '  Ij  th.it  it  would  probably  be  his  first  sermon.  ||  G.  S.  Abbott  in  Dexter,  Jefferson  county— Br.  T.  J.  Smith 

Our  readers  will  excuse  us,  we  know,  from  any  fur-  ;j  |„  ^  minutes  the  school  house  was  respectably  l|  in  Cedarville. 
tlier  ootice  of  the  iii.iii,  or  reception  of  his  unpaid  let- 1  filled — and  better  filled  than  usual,  from  the  fact  that  a  ;i  There  will  be  preaching  on  the  fourth  Sunday  inat,  by 

_  !  young  man  was  to  pieach.  For  the  intelligence  spread  Abbott  in  Pariahville  villagei  St.  Lawrence  co., 

~  n  F  I  T  Y  '  ^  surprising  rapidity;  and  young  and  old,  friends  and  h  '"•J  appoint. 

j:  enemies,  came  in  and  seated  them.selves  with  oil  beconi- '  The  exchange  between  Bra.  Aforty  and  Groak  is  poaipoued 


nFITY  'I  . .-■•.r-— ■■■o -“I — .J  , J - ft - - - — - I,  ■ 

j;  enemies,  came  in  and  seated  them.selves  with  oil  beconi- '  exchange  between  Bra.  Aforcy  and  Orotk  is  postponed 

\Ye  can  not  fathom  tho  extent  of  associations  centered  jji„g  gravity.  But  the  slealihy  looks  which  were  ex-  f®*- ‘'>e  pweni-— It  ••  expected  that  Br.  J.  M.  Ausria,  of 
in  that  word.  Nor  can  wc  do  without  those  ns.-^ocia  jj  changed  from  side  to  side,  toldof  doubts  about  the  issue, Mtciy,  next  Sup- 


***®***  lliere  is  no  rest  to  tho  fMligiicd  j  |  concealed  under  ihc  slaid  Sunday  following. 

.  .  _ I-  .J :  Tt*  C  U  Gmmi'Viu  An....,..! 


^d  care-'vornspirit-iio  relieftoihe  despairing  heart-  :  countenauce.  '  ji  ®'‘-  ha.  engaged  to  supply  the  desk  of  the 

h.liii  to  Ihe  wounded  soul.  Without  them  man  !  .  ....  I,  society  m  Albany,  until  the  first  of  May  next, 

nee*'  .  ...  ,1  ...  <•  .1  J  ‘  Ike  introductory  services — Ihe  singing  and  prayer  _ 

-nnld  turn  awav  III  disgust  from  Ihe  things  of  earth  and  .  ui  i  i  . 'I  •  NOTICE. 

.  ,,  ».  •  J  .  i  were  got  along  with  most  reputably ;  hut  now  III  almost  i  _ 

fiial  that  all  that  18,  IS  wjrthless.  Man  is  not  dependent !  .  ,  ,  ,  „  .  .  .  '  The  session  of  the  Caynga  Association  for  1842,  will  be 

.  •  I  i-  .  ,  .  .  breathless  suspense,  and  no  small  degree  of  anxiety  ...  ^  ®  wm  oe 

..non  hiaiself  for  the  materials  of  gladness,  but  upon  .u  j  ■.  j  c  .u  m  '  ,  holden  in  Scipw,  Cayuga  county,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 

nC  Man  views  himself  as  „  wLk  and  dependant  |  ‘he  friends,  we  waited  for  the  sermon.  To  me. Sep-ember.  I 

3  Cares,  disapoiminciit.s.  alinring  vices-ieach-  '  I  f®'>  representation  from  all  the  KHiie.ie,  is  reque.ted-.nd 

Tmay  be  enconn.ered  by  him.  and  they  are  appalling  !|  n  ®  •" 

is  sn  ..aided  prospect.  Is  there  no  power  to  win  him  J  po-nt;  sundry  corners  of  the  Bible  were  onin  j  p„na  of  the  condUion  of  ibe  cause  in  each.  A  Commit.ee 

,  I  .U  •  L.  .  J  ..  nously  turned  down— and  at  last  he  arose,  looking  UR- ll  will  be  at  the  Church  to  direct  visiters  to  places  of  enter- 

fromirresolnteness  Is  there  no  might  ««  *'eady  his  |  And  so  the  event  proved.  Not  but  taiument.  Ministering  brethren  are  invited  to  ..lend, 

treaibling  footsteps  7  bhall  he  look  to  an  arm  of  fieri. ,  excellent  things-and  quite  enough  of  G.  W.  Mostgom.rt,  Si.nding  Clerk, 

fortid?  Like  hi8  own,  ii  trcin  es.  la  e  trust  to  ^  them;  but  they  were  manifestly  not  exactly  the  things  N.  B.  AVilt  the  Messenger,  and  Luminary  copy  7 
ehsBCC  t  That  is  worse  than  l.is  own  irresolntencss. .  |  ^  Coi^ferenc  will  meet  1.  Be 

Shill  be  confide  in  some  chance  aid?  lhat  is  worse  „  ,  •*  r  u  I  Ruyter,  on  the  second  Wednesdsv  and  follow ine  Thandav 

“  .  „  .IJ  .  .  u-  J.  He  was  as  green  as  a  encumber — wore  a  suit  of  sub-  .  .  ■j' 

than  hoinan.  No.  He  would  turn  his  eye  upward  to  ®  1 1  .  j  .  i  in  Sepiember— the  14th  and  15ih  Inst.  Ministering  ami 

.  .U.r:i  ..I...  _ -u  .  j  slantial  homespun  that  would  stand  a  winter  at  “  .Mel-  .  L  ■  •  •  j  .  =  6  «  • 

some  Arm  that  falls  not— whose  power  IS  above,  around  -ii  i  i  i..  •  i  i-  j  .  j  i  i  “tber  brethren  are  invited  to  attend. 


NOTICE 


,ad  Within  him.  He  would  feel  himself  n.ider  the  guar- ll  was  a  glorious  sunlit  day  about  mid  July 

diMship  ol  some  Being  in  whom  are  cemeicd  eternal- ‘i  atmosphere  like  a  calm  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 

|,  the  truthfulness  of  the  Judge,  the  benefactions  of  the  i  “*  Pf  «''«"<=«•  To  all  these  melting  considerations, 

Friend,  die  tenderness  of  the  Father,  the  faitl.ful.ics*  of  ‘‘r"  gaze  of  every  eye  in  Ae 


DEATHS. 

Ill  Depauville,  Jefferson  county,  August  4th,  of  typhus 


Fnena,  U.e  lenoernes.  me  r  auier,  me  .aiimumcss  o.  gtrenslh-lhere  he  stood  for  "  Erva  Lor.nda  Bsnt.  in  the  14lh  year  it  her 

the  PrMcrver,  the  forgivencfis  of  Love.  That  Beinjrid  .  .  ^  ^  •  il  In  tbe  death  of  this  amiable  and  feeble  glH*  «  widow- 

Cod.  That  Being,  reader,  is  tAy  Father,  Go  worship  »  pewp'nng  at  every  pore,  and  then  in  a  voice  :  e3  mother,  a  brother  and  several  sisters  have  been  eallml 

A  p  n  I  ofn'ngular  intonatson,  he  gave  out  the  text — “  For  if  the  !|  to  shed  tears  of  grief.  But  the  has  been  released  froin  « 

’  I  truth  of  God  hath  more  ahoiin.led  ll.ronoh  mv  lie  .into  ll  habitually  fee_ble  frame,  and  gone  to  the  bosom  of  her  Fa- 


’ -  ’  ‘-"‘h  O'-  «««*  ‘“‘h  -y  'i«  •»•’“>  1  r3..ro^^.?n:?i;  ri/nTe*r  ‘.nrphrVuVe'ri';: 

ANOTHER  VETERAN  GONE.  his  glory,  why  yet  am  I  also  judged  as  a  sinner.”  Rom.  j  the  5th  inst.  Services  by  J.  FhxNCB.  - 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  noticed  the  death  of  Father^  Sslisbury.  March  2thb.  Mr  Johi.  Marsh,  in^e 

®  I  f  ,  _  , .  J  1. .  *1  year  of  his  age.  Father  Marsh  s  amiable  disposition  antf 

Glover.ofNewtowii,  Conn.,  probably  the  oldest  preach- 1  I  had  never  in  my  life  studied  a  sermon  but  it  struck  i  moral  sentiments  enabled  him  to  lead  a  life  of  viru< 

erof  Universalism  in  the  world.  We  have  now  'he  i  Ihut  this  wasqiiite  too  mucli  forthespeakcr;  !  and  happiness  ;  and  made  his  soul  a  fit  soil  for  the  doctrine 

mslsiicholy  task  of  announcing  the  departure  fromearih- 1  it  would  require  far  more  self-command  than  he  ,  of  ^‘h*  plic- 

ly  toils  to  heavenly  glories  of  Rev.  E.  Li.nch,  of  South  I  possessed,^  to  make  it  intelligible  to  his  hearers.  Besides  Universalism,  having  beard  it  preached  by  the  ven- 

Cirolina.  The  fullowin"  extract  of  a  letter  from  Br.  !  selection  strangely  enough  forced  a  line  of  Dr.  |  eral^le  Ellianan  Winehester.  Of  conrsc  Iw  died  at  peace 

,,,  . .  ,  l' Yniinir  iinnn  mv  recnllartinn _  '  with  man,  and  with  hope  and  confidence  MS  God.  P.  H. 

AHen  En  er,  Will  convey  the  fii  iiiie  igence  we  have  xoung  upon  my  recollection—  ■  t  it  •  u  w  .  ».f  i  «« u  r  u 

"  .  ’  ,  .  =  J.  J  f  •  1  J  „  1  In  Union,  Branch  county,  Mich.,  on  tW  2eth  of  March, 

reesived.  to  o*  readers.  1  he  letter  is  dated,  “  .August  j  who  dive  at  stars,  and  fasten  in  ilie  mud.  71842.  Miss  Harriet,  only  child  of  Silas  and  Mary  A. 

20th,  1842."  A  B.  G.  |  My  seat  enabled  me  to  have  a  profile  view  of  the  ,  B^ghion.  aged  15  years.  _ 

^  ^  L  T....  .....  I  ....  ,L  .  r  L-  •  .  .J  L  Thus  our  much  esteemed  brother  and  sister  have  been 

“  Our  venerable  brother  Elijah  Linch  is  no  more  to  '  speaker  s  face ;  and  the  workings  of  his  mind  could  be  affiicied  !  This  lovely  and  affectionate  daughter  has  been 
bs  numbered  with  ns  on  earth.  He  died  on  the  10th  j  very  distinctly  read  in  the  clianges  of  his  countenance,  snatched  from  them  by  the  fell  destroying  disease,  quick 
mstint,  of  the  giiivel,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  I  „  ij,  labored  as  if  for  life,  till  appa-  consumption,  in  a  moment  the  least  expected.  At  a  time 

having  completed  the  37th  year  of  Ins  ministry.  Hisi  ,  ,,  r  ■<  j  i  p  »  .  I  when  their  prospects  were  brightening  upbefore  them,  that 

funeral  was  attended  by  Br.  Andrews  on  the  very  day  !  resouices  failed  save  tliat  of  memory.  And  that  they  would  have  in  future,  thecharming  smiles  of  their 

previous  to  the  meeting  of  our  Convention.  During  !  evidently  determined  not  to  yield  to  his  embarrassment,  i  loved  one,  to  cheenheir  piigrimageou  earth,  the  messeamv 
hitpainfiilsickness,  he  was  fully  sensible  of  his  appro^  he  dropped  into  the  Bible,  and  poured  out  a  series  of  I 

ing  diawlutioFi,  hore  Ins  AufrKriiig<<  with  true  Cnnslian  ,  quotations  in  one  steady  and  seemingly  inexhaustible  ;  a  constant  source  of  joy  tnd  comfort  in  old  age.  All  this 
lorUtude  and  resignation,  and  welcomed  deatli  as  a  nies- 1  discourse.  j  ^key  were  beginning  to  enioy.  together  with  her  soft,  sooih- 


lortitudeand  resicnalion,  and  welcomed  death  as  a  mes- 1  _ _ _  .  .i  «  i  ,r.k« 

gs.  |.  ^  fT  •  .1  r  •  i_  i_  i_  J  stream  to  the  end  ol  the  discourse, 

sanger  of  deliverance.  Unwavering*  in  the  faith  he  had  i  \\  mg  voice  ;  but,  the  earthly  bloasoi 

M  long  and  so  faiilifiilly  advocated,  he,  during  his  sick- 1  Never  did  1  hear  the  word  “  amen,”  with  so  much  ,  was  hushed  in  the  ttiUntnof  death. 

ness,  dictated  a  discourse  to  be  delivered  after  bis  de-  j  pleasure — never  find  greater  relief  in  looking  up  with 


a  conatant  source  of  joy  and  comfort  in  old  age.  All  tbia 
they  were  beginning  to  enjoy,  together  with  her  aoft,  sooth¬ 
ing  voice  ;  but,  the  earthly  blossom  faded,  and  ber  voice 


ness,  dicirfted  a  discourse  lo  be  delivered  after  bis  de- 1  pleasure — never  find  greater  relief  in  looking  up  with  i  The  kindnesa,  with  which  all  her  actions  were  clothed, 

cease, which  I  trust  will  also  be  published.  Br.  Linch  j  ihn  consciousness  that  I  could  once  more  “  breathe  easy  ”1^'',?“?*“.°"  her  the  go^  wishes  of  all  her  acqaaiatances. 
wasarasnof  strong  mind,  and  an  able,  thoiigb,  for  ‘h«conscioiisness  that  !  could  once  more  breathe  easy  All,  both  young  md  old,  have  experienced  .  great  oss.  It 

want  of  sutficient  education,  not  a  popular  preacher.  "'y  """d  had  but  recently  been  finally  made  up  to  ; ..  hard  for  u,  u.  be  ‘I'Pn'^ed  of  thoae  earthly  angels.  We 

Tbroufh  life  be  siistaiiiod  an  unblemished  rhristian  clia-  devote  myself  to  the  iiiiiiistry  of  reconciliation;  and  1 1;  are  scarcely  able  to  endure  the  shock  ofbavingthoaerep- 
lorougn  me  iie.su8iaiiieo  aii  iiiioiemisneu  Gnrisiian  ciia-  .  ^  ....  j  .  .j  ,  reseniativea  of  Heaven  taken  from  os.  We  want  them  with 


racter.  His  memory  will  long  be  cherished  with  love  j  saw  and  felt  the  trial  which  at  no  distant  day  awaited  |  j,  „„  ft^^h.  And  none,  in  this  instance, 

and  veneration.  A.  F.  J  had  fully  sympathised  with  the  speaker — felt  all  |'  suffer  so  great  a  inaa  as  our  brother  and  sitter,  who  have 


Albany,  September  1, 1842. 

Br.  Grosh — After  what  you  hae«  been  pleased  to  say 


his  embarras-sments- quailed  like  him  under  the  steady  |i  *>?'*’*  .‘‘•"‘I  P"»v'de«me  to  wamh  over  ^e 

„  ,.  last  moments  of  iheir  dear  one,  and  hid  farewell  to  her  for 

gaxe  ol  all  eyes;  and  like  him  felt  the  blood  mount  to  ,  ,  gtort  period.  Yet  ibev  are  not  like  thoae  who  have  no 
niy  head,  and  then  seem  to  thicken,  and  accumnlate,  and  !'  hope,  nr  no  arm  on  which  they  can  lean.  No ;  with  joyous 


.r  my  forlh^ining  work  it  is  presumed  that  you  will ,  ^  „fi:  and  comfonir^  ex^ci.ti^  they  look  forward’ through  the 

not  be  disobliged  if  I  send  you  one  of  the  antedates  out*  n.  '•  *be  future,  to  the  Author  tna  finisher  of  tbeir 

.  1  r.u  .  1  .  .1.  I  simocalion.  h  faith.”  to  the  happy  period  when  they  shall  again  embiace 

ithe  raultiliide,  a.s  n  sample  of  lhat  department.  It  oc- 1  _ ,  _ _ .u-  _  .  .„j  .u-  I  her  in  immortal  beatitude,  where  partins.  sorrow  and  aisb- 


enred  within  a  dozen  miles  of  Utica — and  will  probably 

be  recollected  by  some,  on  whom  a  very  difTertnl  im-,,.  ,  ,  ,  r  i  c.l  l  u,  -u  . 

_  J  r  .1,  .  r  I.  u  ^  had  learned  never  to  trust  myself  before  a  congrega-  j  The  consolations  of  the  nnsesrchsblenches  of  Christ  were 

presiion  was  made,  from  that  felt  by  •  .u  c  I  -.i,  .  .  Tk  '  ' spoken  to  tho  parenu  of  the  deceased,  ia  the  town  of  Ma- 

Your  friend,  and  Br  ,  S.  R  Smith.  ‘'®“  ‘'’®  opacity  of  a  pre^her,  without  notes.  Tho  |  Calhoun  county,  by  the  writer,  ftoB  Paalma  viii :  4. 

superior  efficacy  of  what  is  called  extemporaneous  |  J.  Billinos. 

For  the  Magazine  and  Advocate.  preaching,  was  duly  appreciated;  but  this  illustration  1 1  In  East  Hamilton.  Jane  25ih,  Mrs.  Edricx  BiuiRAMt, 

We  had  a  week-day  Lecture  in  the  summer  of  1811,  to  test  the  ability  of  lU  attainment  (The  yo«ng  man  !|  society.  She  lived  toeee  meny  prejudises  and  ur&nd  feel- 
ODM  a  montli,  hy  Mr.  D.,  in  the  town  where  I  reaided;  alluded  to,  has  proved  h'uneslf  lo  be  s  good  <  >"8*  dispelled  by  the  genial  warkinn  of  her  bleaoed  faith. 

«d  whi^  be  was  most  faithful  to  attend  both  in  sun-  and  an  uprifbl  and  davotad  aomnl  of  »bd  I  ^  rflirilihS^ri^rKrhrid"^^'^ 

MUM  and  storm.  But  for  onco,  the  mdispositioa  of  his  QospOi.)  B.  B.  8.  I  ^  of  oioora^  fri^su 


suffocation.  tj  faith.*’  to  the  happy  period  when  they  shall  again  embiace 

But  I  had  learned  something ;  and  in  the  most  prac-  j  i"  •'"™orul  beatitude,  where  parting,  sorrow  and  aigb- 

.  . .  ,  I  ling  will  be  no  more.  May  resignation  attend  the  aifiicted 

tical  way  imuginable,  without  personal  experiment.  I  .j  mourners. 

had  learned  never  to  trust  myself  before  a  congrega-  j  The  consolations  of  the  nnsesrchsble  riches  of  Christ  were 


For  the  Magazine  and  Advocate. 

FORETASTE. 


(bias  and  storin. 


GE 


POETRY. 

THE  RAINY  DAY. 

BT  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 

It  raini,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary  ; 

The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall. 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall. 

And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary  ; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 

My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  past. 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast. 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining- 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining ; 

Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all. 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 


jl  cheered  atid  enlivened,  by  the  kindness  of  those  . 
li  who  are  bound  to  us  by  the  wannest  attachment  ^ 
j  of  “unbroken  friendship.”  Who,  when  poverty,  | 
;  sickness  and  distress  approach  with  unsparing! 
I  hands,  will  ever  be  near,  encouraging  us  onward  ; 
I  in  the  pkth  of  duty  and  virtue,  and  bidding  us  look  | 
I  to  hope,  which  stands  pointing  to  brighter  scenes  I 


For  the  Magiv.ine  and  Advocai, 

PRESBYTERIAN  HONESTY  AND  NPVn 
OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

A  writer  in  the  last  “  Evangelist,”  in  retnarkin. 
somewhat  severely  upon  the  management  of  th* 
funds  of  the  Presbyterians,  by  the  Old  School  m 


and  better  days  ;  whose  voice  is  music  to  the  soul  i  ty^  u^es  this  stmog  and  expressive  lancuair^ 
as  it  comes  forth  in  the  deepest  tones  of  sympathy ;  |'  qu  School  system  of  book  keeping  unlik  h  • 

'  banishing  the  clouds  of  sorrow  which  obscure  our  n  system  of  theology,  was  susceptible  of  im 
!  atmosphere,  and  making  us  forget  every  thing  else,  i.  ,„ent.  Infallible  as  the  divines  of  that  nan 
;  while  enjoying  the  presenceof  those  who  are  dear,  j|  a,„j  incapable  of  progress,  in  the  science  of  th^’ 


far  more  dear  to  us  than  all  the  wealth  and  magui-  ogy,  they  can  make  progress  in  the  scien  r 
,  ficence  that  mortals  can  possess.  |,  book  keeping,  when  compelled  by  exnerl^n^f.”' 

I  Thnn  Inl  iia  «A!.r,.|i  fliA  inii..rmosl  rwPSSPS  ;  rpi.: ,  ® _ i  :  .  _  ,  J  ''*l”=nence. 


But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast.  Then  let  us  search  into  the  innermost  recesses  j  This  is  rather  searching  lanouage  bord’ 

And  the  days  ®rc  dark  and  dreary.  of  the  mind,  and  see  if  there  is  aught  to  blast  the  |  close  upontrt5tWMa^ion5  unfavorable  to  Presbvier!*^^ 

Be  atm,  sad  heart !  and  ce.ae  repining •  |  .aflbetions  which  are  bestowed  upon  us  in  honesty  in  money  matters.  It  is  an  open  acknowl" 

Behind  the  cloud,  i.  the  aun  atilt  ahining ;  ;  ‘heir  i.at.ve  purHy  and  Simplicty.  Could  we  be  ,  edgement  that  tbe  systems  of  tl.eolo^  need  Tm. 

Thy  fate  i.  the  common  fate  of  all,  ,  ‘hel.ng^  as  not  to  re-  |  provement.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  our  LimitaZ 

Into  each  life  aome  rain  mu.t  fall,  ‘he  P^Hbred  einbracc,  or  the  affectionate  ca-  brethren  are  becoming  aware  of  the  imperfeetZ 

.Some  day.  mu.t  be  dark  mid  dreary.  ‘f*®  ^hich  is  oficred  with  so  much  frankness  and  of  their  creeds,  and  are  attempting  a  thorough^ 

^  !  Sincerity  ?  But  to  turn  away  with  marked  neglect,  rection  of  them.  They  will  find  it  no  small  t*L 

- -  is  too  much  ;  even  more  than  we  can  endure  !  The  1 1,,  lop  oH‘  all  that  is  false,  and  engraft  all  iba^ 

From  the  United  Slates  Garette.  thought  is  two  humiliating — we  feel  the  unplea-  j  tme.  When  fully  corrected,  they  will  be  like  ih 

THE  JOURNEYMAN  PRINTER.  santness  of  our  situation,  and  no  longer  seek  lor  the  j|  boy’s  jack-knife,  which  had  three  new  blades  acl 

‘  pleasures  of  friendship!  two  new  handles!  W.  S  B 

A  mental  lamp  hung  out  by  life,  wayside,  Monroeton,  Pa.  |  _ _ _ *  '  ' 

Unnoticed ;  yet  his  unpretending  ray  [  -  •  |  For  Magazine  and  Advocaie 

Shines  clearly  on  man’s  intellectual  way  For  ihe  Magazine  and  Advocate. 

And  proves  to  pilgrims  an  unfailing  guide.  |  ANNIHILATION.  ‘  ^  YANKEE  1  RICK  A  TRUE  STORY. 

He  has  within  a  worthy  sort  of  pride,  '  ,  ,  I.  A  few  years  since,  a  Mr.  M - came  into  the 'own 

And  know.  hi.  worth,  though  aome  allow  it  not :  1  ^  painful  IS  the  dark  and  gl.iomy  |  Hampshire,  and  opened  a  store  conuia 

A  heart,  and  thinking  mind,  above  hia  lot  thought  of  annilii  ation  How  heart-sickening  and  i  a  ‘  ^  English  nnd  West  India  C^' 

-vr„„„  Li.  Mi.  rnff-lr.  Ml  .nnnii,.d  ,  joy-dcstroving  the  belief  in  non-existence  after  | Gowk. 

'  Yef  want  and  virtue  seldom  a-k  in  vain  :  ’  appalling  the  phrase,  “  no  resurrec-  |  ^  coiiitiieitced  busmets,  bciag 

Nor  is  his  life  exempt  from  various  pain ;  !  t>on  ^Tom  the  dead,”  “  no  seeds  of  immortality  in  '  yet  a  stranger  in  Uie  place,  he  was  called  npou  by  tn 

Few  days  are  his-the  rose  that  freshly  bloom’d  f  ^8"'”  “  beyond  the  grave.”  What  pain-  j  individual,  wIkl  introduced  himself  as  Doctor  Doyne. 

On  boyhood’s  cheek  assumes  the  hue  of  death;  p  emotions  do  they  cause,  what  piercin"  shafts  do  j  After  exchanging  the  usual  saliitaiions,  the  Doctor  i,. 

The  oil  of  life  within  him  soon  consumed,  i.  they  aim  at  the  heart  of  their  believer.  O  frail  and  |  formed  the  merchant  that  ho  had  colled  to  purchases 

B’re  two  score  years  and  ten  he  yields  his  vital  breath.  |  mortal  man,  art  tboii  to  live  and  die,  only  to  learn  i  „f  clothes  ;  and  as  money  was  rather  scarce  with 

Philsdelphis,  August  XM84..  _ Tam.  jl  ^ ‘iraroTtltrbZf 

- - "  I  niournful  thy  teachings,  how  painful  thy  creed  !  li  merchant  supposing  him  one  of 

I  It  stamps  upon  futurity  the  blackness  of  a  per- i; *’  mothcal  faculty  in  regu.ur  practice  in  the  towa> 
FRIENDSHIP  UNRLTURNED.  I  petual  nonentitv.  It  opens  the  despairing  mouth  jj acceded  to  his  proposal.  Tlie  Doctor  roon  salt- 

BV  MRS.  MART  A.  MASON.  .  to  gasp  in  the  hoiir  of  death,  “  I  die  to  live  00  more.”  I  cd  his  taste  to  a  siiit  wolth  about  $35.00,  and  with  be- 

u  -J  /•  J  •  ,  I  It  locks  the  door  of  death  with  (he  key  of  eternity.  I' coming  gravity  bid  the  merchant  “good  iiioming." 

We  can  stem  the  rough  tide  of  adversity,  and  :  it  spreads  before  the  mind  of  man,  intelligent  man,  |  The  tiL  nf  nnvn.Pnt  arri  vod  'k.  norm,  L  n., 
meet  pale  poverty,  as  she  approaches  with  totter- i,  ^t  but  the  appalling  thought  of  annihilation  to'  Tlr  ^ 

mg  steps  towards  our  dwelling.  We  may  beli  ^^eer  him  in  death.  It^ offers  no  hope  for  the  fu-  ii - ’  rZ  esied.  niqo.red 

placed  ujWD  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  suffering  ffom  „„  aspirations  of  the  mind  to  go  forth  '  'f  he  wasacquain  ed  with  Docto, 

excruciating  pains,  and  still  enjoy  happincM  and  contemplation  of  the  great  fount  and  common  ;|  of  finding  him  to  ||e  as  he  siippo. 

even  composiire.  But  when  we  meet  with  cold«  g^j^e  of  all  spirits,  which  will  when  our  spirits !  wiusiin. 

neglect  from  those  we  love,  our  happiness  is  gone,  gjjall  be  disloged  from  this  clod  of  flesh,  attract  and  1  P'j  “  drunken  horse  doctor— not  worth  a  sixpence!  The 
Md  naught  but  deflation  is  within.  It  is  then  that  unj,e  them  with  the  great  and  eternal  Godhead.  I'  merchant  began  now  to  be  seriously  alarmed,  but  every 
the  keenest  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  are  alive  to  Mysterious,  cruel  Atheism — whence  art  thou  ?  and  i'  inquiry  made  his  case  still  more  hopeless, 
the  ungenerous  return  which  we  have  received  from  7  merchant  chanced  to  meet  (he  Doc 

those,  to  whom  our  tender  sympathy  and  warmest  ;!  Thmi  art  from  the  dark  domaina  of  error  and!'  m 

affections  were  freely  given.  It  is  then  that  we  i'  1  ^11  •  ^  aomains  of  error,  and  a  ^  j  j  and  considering  it  a  favon- 

TOWUOIIS  were  irceiy  given,  ills  men,  mat  we  ;  ,j,  ,},g  bosom  of  what  should  he  intellt-  , ,  ..  ,  ...  „ 

feel  the  utter  inipowtbtl.ty  to  arouse  our  drooping  j'  rea.sonable  man.  Yea,  in  the  bosom  of  him  Ij  prest^uxed  Ins  bill  wtth  he  f®nowmg  rc 

spinte,  and  keep  aloof  from  the  ntelancholv  im-  ji  can  say  he  never  saw  a  pain,  yet  he  has  felt  *-  y""  ^ 

jreesions,  which  throng  us  on  every  side.  We  in  ) :.  1  kn-.^s  it  to  exist  He  has  never  seen  Gfxl  '  '*  “^®"‘  was  not  aw«* 

vain  look  around  for  some  object  on  which  to  build  j  ,herefore  he  denies  the  existence  of  a  Deity’,  i  I  owed  you  anything,”  replied  the  Doctor,  refusing 

our  hopes;  lofty  mountains  with  their  lowering  tops  |  notwithstanding  he  has  felt  him,  and  for  the  saine  i  »o  take  the  bill. 

amending  to  the  skies— wide  spreading  fields  cloth-  |  reason  should  know  and  acknowledge  him  to  exist,  i  Mer.  It  is  for  a  suit  ol  clothes — the  0110  you  have  an 
ed  in  garments  of  living  green,  we  present  to  our  ;  Atheist,  my  doctrine  is  preferable  to !  I  believe  ! 

view,  ut  a  1  this  aval  eth  nothing,  so  long  as  the  ■  ,^3^  of  interminable  wo ;  one  must  be  true,  I  choose  I  Doet.  I  consider  that  matter  alreqgly  settled.  I  sap- 
ZJrtMrd^rnld  ^  P®®®>  ®“  “  ‘’^^ever  in  the  BibleT-land  w.  have  but 

than  atheim  which  sends  ks^hnUng  Sails  to'lhe  i  •  f  ‘I*®  doc‘nne  of  Athe-  mutually  fulfilled  its  commands ! 

Kts  ofTh^  who coZ^  I  LIT: jf; IT;  h®-  ®® ' 


From  the  United  Slates  Gazette. 

THE  JOURNEYMAN  PRINTER. 

A  mental  lamp  hung  out  by  lifes  wayside. 
Unnoticed  ;  yet  his  unpretending  ray 
Shines  clearly  on  man’s  intellectual  way 
And  proves  to  pilgrims  an  niifailing  guide. 

He  has  within  a  worthy  sort  of  pride. 

And  knows  his  worth,  though  some  allow  it  not : 
A  heart,  and  thinking  mind,  above  his  lot 
’Mong  men  are  his.  His  coffers  ill  supplied. 

Yet  want  and  virtue  seldom  a-k  in  vain  ; 

Nor  is  his  life  exempt  from  various  pain  ; 

Few  days  are  his— the  rose  that  freshly  bloom’d 
On  boyhood’s  cheek  assumes  the  hue  of  death; 
The  oil  of  life  within  him  soon  consumed. 


Philadelphia,  August  Iff,  1842.  Tam. 

For  the  MsEazine  and  Advocate 

FRIENDSHIP  UNRETURNED. 

BY  MRS.  MART  A.  MASON. 


J  l  o  nes  iin  i®' j|  naught  but  the  apjialling  thought  of  annihilation  to  »i_  ar _  i,„;„»  «  i.iiu  :,„„ro=t...i  •  • 

welling.  may  beji  cheer  him  in  death.  It^ offers  no  hope  for  the  fu-  Ij  T  f,i  -n  r u  °  •  ,  j  •  il'n”'^ 

ickness.  and  suffering  ffom  ,3,^^  aspirations  of  the  mind  to  go  forth  '  if  he  wasacquain  ed  with  Docto, 


..nroc.rr..,,!  1  theformcr.  i  pose  you  are  a  believer  in  the  Bible  : — and  we  have  but 

Col  ,  checrieM  sounds .  Colder  even  j  The  thought  of  annihilation,  the  doctrine  of  Athe-  miitiiallv  fulfilled  its  commands ' 

^an  atheiem,  which  sends  us  ch, Ring  blasts  to  the  I  ,  enough.  But  when  our  im-  v  '  ^„w  o  /  ’ 

hearts  of  those  who  come  within  Its  influence.  '  aolnation  strnvs  down  to  the  hoitomleas  nit  nnd  i  «®WMof 

We  have  the  firm  assurance,  that  there  is  a  De-  J^ecta  upon  the  cruel,  horHhle  picture  of  an  endl  * 

ity,  and  He  has  impressed  upon  our  hearts,  the  1^33  fteu/j,  returns  with  a  far  severer  blow.  An  «  ‘®®'‘y"" 

feelings  which  are  produced  by  the  and  tender  endless  hell  which  has.  and  can  have  no  possible  ^he  Doctor  with  a  modest  bow,  and  an  extra  flirt  of 
emouons  of  friendship.  God  is  love,  and  are  reference  to  the  reformation  of  its  victims,  must  his  coal  tail,  passed  on,  leaving  the  merchant  whh  ibe 
not  we  his  chi  drenj?  Then  why  not  partake  of  |  „„!  ,^3}^  expense  and  the  gratification  of  bill  for  his  pay.  Henry. 

his  natuie?  “He  extendelh  his  loving  kindness  rnalevolence,  imputed  to  an  all-jiist  and  merciful  August 23. 

to  all,”  and  ought  we  not  to  imitate  him  ?  Surely  ^hat  an  absurd  abuse  of  terms.  An  end-  - - - - 

we  can,  in  a  manner,  cultivate  an  attachment  in-  Jess  infliction  of  punishment  for  punishment’s  sake;  Judge  Beeler  nut  a  notice  over  his  factorr  gate  it 
ward  all  mankind,  and  especially  towards  those  _V  .i-_  ...3,:  ,  Juuge  ueeier  put  a  notice  over  his  factory  gate 

who  cherish  feelinm  of  tenderness  for  us  Then  ‘  atone  ,  wiin  no  regard  Lovell,  “  No  cigars  or  Irishmen  admitted  within  then 

wno  cnensn  leeiings  w  wnaeraess  tor  us.  1  hen  ,^3  benefit  of  the  inflicior,  or  the  reformation  of  ..  .  ,  „•  f . 

h  l’.  !k"  ^  send  the  warm  bl^,  curdling  ,  aftHgjgj  jg  How  ’  d  i*  ih  1  i  won’t 

bvk  tot^  heart,  and  freezing  it  to  the  ve^  fount  „3_„  gUen  ics  and  Atheists  does  this  reasoning  my  cottons  and  t  other  among  my  gals.  I  wont 


of  life,  with  repulsive  looks  and  disdainful  indiffer-  create  ! !  ^ 
eoce?  Why  wound  the  most  refined  feelings  of  Mexico.  N. 
our  nature,  and  causing  eveiv  thing  around  to  wear  ’  — 

tba  appearance  of  gloom  and  sadness  ?  Dark  and  Every  thi 
drotry  indeed  would  this  world  be,  if  we  wan  not  eood  things 


will  set  a  flame  a-going 
among  my  gals.  I  won’t 


many  skeptics  and  Atheists  does  this  reasoning!  ‘ “U 8---  ‘ 

create  '  *  Ttro  °  i'  "“''®  inflammable  and  dangerous  (lungs  about 


me  on  no  account. 


the  appearance  of  gloom  and  sadness  f  Dark  and  Evei^  thing  great  is  not  always  good;,  but  all  A  sufficiency  haa  been  truly  and  wittily  defined  as 
4ro«ry  indeed  would  this  world  be,  if  we  not !'  gopd  things  are  great,.  ‘',a  little  more  than  what  a  person  has  already  got,” 


mA 


